2 it may 2 ill there is another 
© - prodigious Conſumption of all the ſame Things 


"before named, made in the Suburbs and Guin - 
guettes of the {aid City, where they pay no Duty 
of Entry; and independantly of all that, another 

Quantity of all Kind of Things is ſtill en- 
tered by Fraud, in Spight of the vigilant Searches 

. of thoſe that are employed in the Farms. . 


There are yearly at Paris, about 10000 Mar- 
riages, 18000 Chriſtenings, and 20000 Burials ; 
beſides 6 or 7 Thouſand Foundlings that are 
brought to the Hoſpital eſtabliſhed for that 
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To A&A 


I F the peruſal of the following 
Sheets can give you any enter- 
tainment, I ſhall be ſufficiently 
compenſated for Printing them; 
and the pleaſing Reflection may 
| hereafter encourage me to Print 
a Volume of Letters from Paris, 
containing a Deſcription of that 

A 2 City 
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City, its Cuſtoms and Inhabitants; 
but I have too much reaſon to be 
_ diffident of the merit of the preſent 
; Performance to put my, Name to 
it, though the generality of my 
Friends and Acquaintance may 
probably diſcover. the Author; 
yet under an anonymous Maſk *, 
I have the following advantage, 
that neither the ill- natured, or the 
faſtidious Reader, can poſitively 
ſay to me, Thou art the Man. 


* A maſk” ſays Caſtiglione; © confers 4 
right of acting, writing, and ſſpeaking with 
© leſs conſtraint, even when the wearer hap- 
<P pens to be known. He that is diſcovered 
without his own conſent, may claim ſome 
& indulgence, and cannot be'rigorouſly called 
7 to juſtify thoſe ſallies or frolics, which his 
<« diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to con- 


#* ceal.” 
The 
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The many pleaſing Hours of 105 
cial Converſe which I have en- 
joyed with you, make me regret 
an Abſence which may perhaps 
ſtill be long; but I live in the 
pleaſing hopes of one Day renew- 
ing that Friendſhip, which I truſt 
will remain uninterrupted to the 
"laſt Period of our Exiſtence; 
and that you may enjoy a long 


Continuance of that Happineſs - 


which you ſo eminently Merit, is, 
My dear SIR, | 
The fincere wiſh of Your 
Faithful Friend, and 
Humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR. 


A 3 » Thy 


Ir 1s ridiculous in an Author to invent 
Apologies, or to explain his motives to 
the Reader for Publiſhing a Book, when 
he is wilfully determined to do it, let the 
conſequence be what it may, though 
even like the Ephemeron worm, it ſhould 
live but a day, 


I am not inſenſible of the numerous 
faults which abound in this work ; yet 
A4 perchance 


— 


—— 
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perchance there may be ſomething to 
commend, if there is much to condemn ; 
and much as that may be, it will neither 
mortify my Vanity nor wound my Senſi- 
bility, as public Judgment will only ex- 
ſuſcitate me to correct my own upon 
ſome future occaſion ; ſo that there is 
ſomething to be gained from printing. A 
man may be enabled to know himſelf 
better and become wiſer from public in- 
ſtruction. 


It may be neceſſary to obſerve to the 
good-natured and candid Reader, that 
great allowance 1s due to the Author for 
the many inaccuracies which are in this 
Volume. From a reſidence in France, 
| he was obliged to leave the Corrections 
of a Country Preſs to a Country Book» 
ſeller. ? 


Some Readers may object to the many 
French expreſſions in this Book; but 
| they were not adopted from affectation, 
} or in thinking that Language preferable 
| to the Engliſh ; but with due deference 


to 
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to the Reader, I think upon ſome occa- 
ſions they may be admitted, as they ſerve 
to Characterize more forcibly the man- 
ner and meaning of the Perſons de- 
ſcribed, that is to ſay, they appear more 
in Character in wearing their own Garb; 
but perhaps I may be wrong in admitting 
them in an Engliſh Performance. 


In the Excurſion to Fontainebleau, there 
certainly is ſome extraneous and lu- 
dicrous Matter interwoven, nay, I am 
but too conſcious of admitting ſome vul- 
gariſms and abſurdities againſt my own 
better judgment. 


Video meliora probogue deteriora ſequor ; 
yet I hope this frank acknowledgement 
will not altogether ſet aſide the Chaſtity 
of the Deſcription of the celebrated Cha- 
teau and Foreſt of Fontainebleau; let 
then the intelligence of the latter, ſome- 
what atone for the excentricity of the 

former; 
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former; and let not the Reader achim 2 
Plus ales quam mellis habet. 


The Adventure in the Champs Eliſeès 
is founded upon Truth, and but little 
heightened. 


The Account of the Fate of Pilatre de 
Rozier was written from being an eye 
witneſs to the dreadful ſcene; and having 
an opportunity of arriving at facts, I 
hope it will prove the moſt intereſting 
Account that has yet been Publiſhed 
concerning that ingenious and unfortu- 


nate young Man. 


Perhaps my giving a Tear's Liſt of 
Criminals condemned at Paris in this 
Volume, may appear rather ſingular; 
but I was willing to try the experiment 
of ſeeing how far a work, of that nature 
would excite the curioſity of the Public. 
In this 1 have only briefly given the heads 


of the Crimes, and the Sentence of each 
Criminal, 


PREFACE 4 
Criminal, and for a Specimen; one Arret 
at large in French, 


The French Trials are never Publiſhed 
in that full manner which our Trials are, 
with the various Evidence, Counſellors, 
Examinations, and Replications, and 
with the Priſoner's Defence, &c. for in 
that Arbitrary Government no perſon 1s 
permitted to be preſent at the Trials, 
and the greateſt part of them are kept a 
ſecret from the Public. 


Before I conclude this Addreſs, it may 
not be amiſs for the farther curiofity of 
ſome Readers to inform them that the 
Criminals in France are firſt tried within 
the Juriſdiction of that Province in which 
the Crime was committed, and are after- 
wards ſent to Paris to be rejudged, or 


to have their Sentence confirmed by that 


Parliament, unlefs the Province in which 
the Crime was committed lies within the 
Juriſdiction of one of the other twelve 
Courts 


3 
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Courts of Parliament, for each Parliament 
has a privilege of giving a final Sentence. 


! The Parliament of Paris has infinitely 


the moſt extenſive Juriſdiction, and is 


ſuppoſed to condemn nearly as many 
Criminals as all the other Parliaments: 
put together; but I have only given 
a Liſt of thoſe Condemned 922 the Pars 
liament of Paris. 


The Parliament do not examine by 
vida voce evidence, except upon ſome 
very extraordinary occaſion, but judge 


intirely from the written proceedings of 


the Priſoner's firſt trial, and from the 
Anſwers to the Interrogatorics which 
they put to the Priſoner. 


If there ſhould be a flaw in the Trial, 
or the Evidence appear imperfect, they 
then ſend the Priſoner back to be re. 
judged by the Provincial Court, who 
afterwards ſend him to Paris, where if 
he is condemned, he is ſent back and 


4 executed 
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executed in the Place where * commit- 


"0 ted the Crime. 


1 
* 


The Farkamedt have a power either to 
| Increaſe or leſſen the Puniſhment, or en- 
tirely acquit the Priſoner; ' and if it 
ſhould appear that the Provincial Court 
| have ated extra- judicially, the Parliament 
may condemn them to pay a fine ; hows 
ever this ſeldom happens; yet one in- 
ſtance comes within my knowledge: 
The Parliament of Paris condemned the 
Magiſtrates of Boulogne to pay a fine 
for baniſhing one Godon, a watch-ma- 
ker, from the Town of Boulogne. 


If the Priſoner has intereſt enough, and 

can ſhew reaſonable cauſe, he may ap- 
| peal to the King's Privy Council; but 
this rarely happens, and when it does, 
they generally confirm the Sentence of 
the Parliament. | 


To 
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To Conclude; as the Subjects of 
France have not the glorious privilege of 
Trial by Jury, and of pleading as in 


England, conſequently their Trials do 
not contain ſo much information as the 


Engliſh Trials; but as it has long been 
a Queſtion who have the greater number 
of Thieves and Murderers amongſt them, 


the French or Engliſh, the Public have 


now an opportunity in ſome meaſure of 
deciding that Queſtion, and of ſatisfying 
their eurioity, at leaſt for the Year 


1782, 


AN 
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PARIS to FONTAINEBLEAU, 


Us unt 4 renihs ful the Selen 


four quatre jours—Ay, ſaid I, for four 


days how much will you have——voyonr— 


voyons—replied the Selier, with a low 
and tremulous voice, and at the fame 
tie - ſurvexing each, lineament of m 
countenance. with all the profundity of a 
ſage phyſiognomiſt. | 
1 B Are 
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Are we not moſt imperceptive and im- 
perfect creatures, to have no ſurer guid- 
ance to the ſoul or mind of man than 
what is to be ſo indiſtinctly traced through 
the mazes of his fleſh and blood ? Could 
we now but behold this mind, this ſoul, 

without its impriſonment in this change- 
able and periſbable clothing, t'would be 
ſomething, and the Selier would not have 
ſaid qui et votre banguier? Mon Dieu, 

replied I, what has my banker to do with 

your remiſe? Pardonnez moi, ſaid the 
Selier, c'eſt un homme fort neceſſaire. 
—Oh, I underſtand you very well, you 
want a banker to guarantee that I ſhall 
not run away with your old remiſe ? 
Non, non, point du tout Monſieur, ſaid 


the Selier ; but as I have not the honour 


of being known to you, par hazard, ſome 

accident may happen, c tout. 
A Frenchman would rather give a ridi- 
culous reaſon for his impertinence than 
be thought deficient in politeneſs. Mon- 
fieur Sclier could not poſſibly have pre- 
vented 
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vented any accident from happening to 
me or to his remiſe by having the great 
honour of knowing me. However, I re- 
plied, eh bien, you ſhall know me, tout 
incontinent, though this is not our cuſs 
tom in England, yet you ſhall be ſatis- 
fied, ſaid I, pulling the bell at the ſame 
time with more than ordinary vehe- 
mence. Non Monſieur, {aid the Selier, I 
believe it is not, for the Engliſh are as 
generous and as honeſt as they are brave; 
I am obliged to you, ſaid I, for your 
politeneſs and favourable opinion. of my 
W mais les Frangois ſont Jes 


MEMES. 


The hotieſt Selier, after a little 
heſitation, and a ſhrug of his right 
ſhoulder, replied, Morfieur il n a pas 
d' endroit au monde au il y a plus de four- 
berries et d' impoſitions que dans Paris ; 
I have loſt many voitures by them, and 
I have made a reſolution never to let an- 
other -without a banker's being anſwers 


able for the return of it. 
B 2 | My 


bs my hand to; upon my word and ho- 
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Myſervantnowentered the room toknow 
my commands, I told him to ſend my 
much loved treaſures up, for that I wanted 
to raiſe ſome credit upon them imme·- 
diately. Monſieur Selier, faid I, you 
have many banquiers in Paris, have you 
not, Ah oui, ſaid the Selier, et is ſont bien 
riches au. that may be Monſieur, but 
notwithſtanding, - I: ſhould be extremely 
ſorry to truſt them with any part of my 
riches, | 


Mon Dieu, ſaid he, cf extraor fr 
ce font de tres honnetes hommes. 


Cela peut etre, ſaid 1. but both my 
ſpirit and pride revolts at the unworthy. 
idea, of having my good name eſtimated 
only from the number of good bills I ſet 


nour, Monſieur Selier, I would rather 
purchaſe your remiſe, or give up my little 
expedition to Fontainbleau, than LWould 
ſubmit to the ä of aſking- 
any 
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any banker or mefcetiary whatever, whe- 
ther I was or was not a ſufficient man to 
be entruſted with your ou /ouſy remiſe. An 
Engliſh tradefman would have more gene- 
roſity than to harbour ſo low a ſuſpicion, 
ſo Wen to the n 9 a priitle. 
Ian. 


35 Diable! Ry | the- Sell ons ties 
irite. Pas brnucoup, ſaid I, mais les Hu- 
glois Here I was interrupted by the ar- 

rival of thoſe proud treaſures, to me far 
more eſtimable than all the gold and jew- 
els in the univerſe. 7 1186 


Vaila les petites 8 cried "al "EF 
3» 4 5» 65 ſaid the Scllier—Aye, ſaid * 


1441 


and yet not the full amount of my riches. 
Now X may. the bright glory of Heaven be 
my witneſs, if I would exchange one of 
theſe for all the gros ecus and caiſe d 72 
compte billets in- Paris. Monſieur Sellier, 
added I, they are better paſſports for cre- 
dit than any of your King's bankrupt 
pieces of paper; you now ſee my reaſons, 
Monſieur Sellier, for not truſting your 

B 3 bankers 
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bankers with my money He, he, he, 
he ! fort bien, vous etes bien plaiſant ſaid the 
Sellier, ma for tes enfans ſont charmants, 
tres, tres jolis ſurement, fort aimatle. 


| Monſieur Sellier, faid I, will you take 
ſome refreſhment. A French man, either 
from politeneſs or inclination, never re- 
fuſes a propoſition of this nature; after the 
Sellier had finiſhed his fourth goblet, he 
became the beſt natured Frenchman Fever: 
knew. He. ſwore horribly, and by ten 
thouſand Sacre Dieu's, that he loved the 
Engliſh better than the people of any other 
nation in the world; they were brave, ge- 
nerous, honeſt, and frank. He faid he 
once lent a diſtreſſed Engliſhman ſome 
money, and declared that he never was 
ſo much ſurpriſed in his lite as when the 
_ unfortunate Engliſhman EE * hy 


- Monſieur Sellier, faid I, you don: t pay 
my countrymen any great compliment 
by this aſſertion; you muſt either have 


had a very bad opinion of them, or have N 


Judged 
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Judged of them from the practice of your 
acquaintance. To be ſure he had autre 
Jois a very bad opinion of the Engliſh, 
but that his prejudice and opinion were 
now ſo much altered, that he was be- . 
come quite a fool in his partiality to- 
wards them. He ſaid he frequently de- 
fended them againſt the ignorant and 
unjuſt imputations and prejudices of his 
countrymen, till the diſpute has ended in 
blows. In ſhort, ſaid the Seher, I love 
the Engliſh ſo much, that I ſhould be 
very unwilling to fight againſt them, 
quoique je ne fois pas efrays de metire 
| Þ efee, a la main contre quelque nation, 
que ce foit dans Punrvers.—Vous etes tres 
bali, ſaid I, mais vous avez raiſon, and 
your countrymen too are generally fa 
polite —— Well Monſieur Selier, am I to 
have your remiſe? Ma for our Monfeur, 
ſurement, ſans memoire, ſans banquier, you 
ſhall' have the beſt I have, keep it as 
long as you pleaſe, and pay me what 
you pleaſs ; ; for par di, J love the Eng- 
B 4 liſh, 
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liſh, et j as  honneur de Vaus eimer tres 
Particulierment. 


The Seljier having now qualified his 
wine with two glaſſes of liqueur, I really 
believe he was the moſt generous, if not 
the politeſt man in France; for, upon his 
taking leave of me, he addreſſed me with 
the eaſe of a courtier and the ſincerity of a 
| friend. Sir, ſaid he, if I miſtake not, 
you faid you did not like les banguiers 
de Paris; now, Sir, although I am but 
un bourgeois, un Selier, yet I have al- 
ways ſome money by me, any part of 
which, if you will only have the good- 
neſs to take the trouble of demanding, ſhall 
at any time be at your ſervice, in any 
manner that may ſuit your convenience. 
After expreſſing my gratitude, .and my 
good opinion of the generous Selier, I told 
him that J had no more diſlike to the 
| Parifian bankers than I had to any ather 
fet of people, but that my true reaſon for 
not truſting them with my money was, 
hecauſe few men had fo little to truſt 

them 
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them with, Je ſuis fache de cela, ſaid 
the Selier, with an appearance of un- 
feigned gravity and fincerity, and then 
with a look of great concern he politely 
took his conge, 


Although we may be ever ſo far re- 
moved from the neceſſity of accepting a 
liberal offer, yet the benevolent ſenti- 
ments of the offerer are ever entitled to 
our thanks and good opinion; but in a 
foreign country, to our warmeſt panegy- 
ricks: Even ſmall attentions from ſtran- 
gers and rivals affects the heart with 
the moſt lively gratitude, and 1s highly 
| flattering to us. It ſoftens the heart, 
expands the, mind, and roots out all low - 
and ill grounded prejudices. It gives me 
infinite pleaſure to add, that I have been 
witneſs to many inſtances of the moſt 
diſintereſted and noble generoſity from 
the French to our countrymen, ſuch as 
will do eternal honour to their hearts. 


The 
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The Selier was as good as his word ; Ig 
in one hour his remiſe arrived with the 


poſt horſes, and we ſet off without de- 
lay for Fontainbleau, which is eight poſts 
from Paris. The Route is from Paris to 
Charenton a poſte royale; Villeneuve St. 
George's, a poſte and a half; Leiurſaint 
two poſtes; Melun a poſte and a half; 
Fontainbleau two poſtes. 


The road is good, and far more ſpaci- 
ous than any of our roads are in Eng- 
land; for beſides the pave, there is a 
broad ſummer track on each fide, which 
is well ſhaded by lofty trees. The coun- 
try for the moſt part is extremely plea- 
fant, particularly the Foret de Senart, 
about fourteen miles from Paris ; this is 
a royale chace, and abaunds with game of 
NN kind. 


We did not reach Melun till it was 
dark : here we deliberated whether we 
ſhould proceed upon our journey that 
night; however, after a ſhort conſultation, 

| We 
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we determined to go on, notwithſtanding 
the preſſing remonſtrances of the people 
of the poſt-houſe, which was alſo an 
auberge. They wanted to perſuade us 
that it was extremely dangerous to paſs 
through the foreſt in ſuch a dark night, 
and aſſured us, that many robbers who 
had lately made their eſcape from Paris 
were known to be in the foreſt. | 


Self intereſt is often the baſis of ſuch 
people's perſuaſions: To a ſtranger in 
France it is ever ſo: In England one 
may be allured by the temptations of 
elegance and good fare ; but in France, 
at their auberges, they hold out no ſuch 
bait : It is a painful obligation only that 
forces the traveller to ſubmit to put up 
with dirt, ill fare, and impoſition, 


All this was in the extreme at the au- 
berge in Melun, ſo that all their perſua- 
fions were ineffectual, for go on we were 
reſolved. On ſeeing us obſtinate they 
were determined to be ſo too, far they 

actually 
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actually kept us waiting for the horſes a 
full hour, notwithſtanding all the threats 
and execrations I could beſtow upon 
them. At length clack, clack, went the 
whip, the conſtant and only ſignal of 
alacrity the French ever ſhow in their 
poſt buſineſs ; we aſcended our vehicle 
with haſte, and ere the wheels had per- 
formed one hundred and fifty circumvo- 
lutions round their axis, we deſcended 


with ſtill greater alacrity. 


The axel-tree of one of the hind wheels 
broke, and which had like to have broke 
our necks : for after a very complete over- 
turn the horſes being frightned became 
quite unmanageable to the driver, and in 
ſpite of all his efforts they dragged us in 
this mutilated ſtate ſeveral hundred yards; 
a waggon however, which they fortunate- 
ly ran againſt, put an end to their ca- 
teer and they were now ſubdued by the 

aſſiſtance of my ſervant ; through all this 
danger we happily eſcaped unhurt, but not 
ſowith the driver and the horſes; the poor 
| follow 
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fellow received a hurt in his thigh againſt 
the waggon and but for his huge and 
impenetrable boots would have cruſh- 
ed his legs to pieces; however we may 
laugh and jeſt at the French jack boots, 
the laugh is in the Frenchmen's favour; 
and they ſhew their wiſdom in not being + 

laughed out of ſo uſeful a cuſtom; I have 

known many accidents prevented by the 
uſe of them, | 


As to my friend, the Selier's old re-/ 
miſe, if it was worth five pounds When 
we ſet out, it was not now worth one; 
wheels, windows, pannels, and axle- 
tree broke. I have no doubt but that 
- the honeſt Selier either ſold it to be broke 

up for fire wood, or to ſome Marquis or 
Chevalier in the neighbourhood of Melun, 
to add to a number of other unſerviceable 
carriages which had belonged to à long 
line of anceſtry, and now prbudij grace 


the court- xard of the old unfurniſhec 
Chateau. | 


1 | There 5 
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There is an old, though vulgar proverb, 
of ** needs muſt when the devil drives, we 
were 1n this predicament ; the miſerable 
Auberge, which we had juſt before fo 
much deſpiſed, we were now very glad to 
re-enter, and congratulated ourſelves upon 
our providential eſcape, and that the acci- 
dent did not happen in the 9 foreſt of 
F ontainebleau. W 


On our entrance into the auberge 1 
was much ſurprized at the reception we 
meet with, cool to the laſt degree of in- 
ſolent indifference. as we paſſed through 
the kitchen; the old maitreſſe de I Au- 
berge, her ſon, and two daughters, with 
two or three ſervants, were ſtanding round 
the fire and laughing very heartily, (no 
doubt at the accident which had befallen 
us) they ceaſed as ſoon as they perceived 
us, but it as only to ſhew us they could 
be contemptuous a as well as merry; they 
lurveyed, us with, truly faſtidious eyes, nor, 

5:0 
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did they ſtir or offer to ſhew us into cither 
grand Salloon or chambre. 


Nature has not yet done with her re- 
ſentments in me, nor do I hope ſhe ever 
will upon ſuch occaſions: I diabled, I 
threw out my whole collection of French, 
opprobriums with all the anger I felt, 
but it was like ſcattering them to the 
unfeeling winds, they produced no ap- 
parent ſenſation in any of them, they 
continued inflexibly filent, till I exclaimed 
Sacre Dieu! T'll go to the Commandant. 
He is gone out of town, replied the 
old beaſt of the auberge ; I'll go to the 
Mayor ſaid I; my brother is gone to 
bed, but you may ſee him in the mor- 
ning, ſaid the provoking wretch. OE. 


© » 13 — * — 
CI 


; Oh, ſaid I, if law and authority has got 
into your family I may as ſoon expect juſ- 
tice from the devil as from your. brother; ; 
this retort made her quite verve tis 
ſaid that her brother would ſend me to pri- 
ſon for. theſe words to· morrow ay: ſad 1, 


Of 
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C' gt un arable en proces, il intend extrement 
bien la chicane; vous tes (added I,) une 
mechante diableſſe : I did not wait for 
her anfwer, but taking up a candle, we 
conducted ourſelves into a chambre. 


We had beendebating the previous quef 
tion about ten minutes, when my ſervant 
O'Callaghan, entered the chambre; he 
advanced towards me more in the move- 
* ment ofa jig than that of any other time 
or motion, and his eyes. ſparkled with 
joy. Sir, ſaid he, rubbing his hands, 
and then with a floriſh of one of them, 
Its all ſettled. ; V've managed it by St. 
Patrick, they were going to proceed to 
force you out of the. houſe, Sir, but I've 
| fettled i. I ve arran „ 


Pray, * Callaghan, faid?, what do you 
mean, explain yourſelf, how have you fer- 
fled it? Oh, Sir, the luckieſt thought, the 
happieſt contrivancethat ever entered i into 
the heart or brain of man; why, Sir, you 

geſt” know that the old Maitreſſe de 
PF Auberge 
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Auberge is. one of the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious wicked old beldames in the world, 
I am ſure ſhe has not her equal in all 
the county of Tipperary; ſhe told me that 
the hated the Engliſh becauſe they were 
hereticks, and that you, and even I tog, 
Sir, would certainly go to the devil, be- 
Cauſe we were Engliſh hereticks ; that 82 | 
fd lie, faid I, madame, for neither +l 
I or my maſter . are Engliſhmen or here 
ticks, we ate both. as ſtauneh Catholicks 
as any in Ireland; and as to. family, 
there's not A better family than mine in 
the county of Tipperary, or elſe I ſhould | 
not have had the honour of ſerving. his a 
Lordſhip—What, ſaid the old. woman, 
3s your maſter a Lord? Ay, by G—dis 
he, {aid I, and the firſt Peer. in Ireland 
tog V u are, a very pretty fellow, ſaid 
I interrupting, him, to make me a Ro- 
man Catholic, an ae 7 Lord, 
e ek. 105 ave SO 

434 ble 
1 beg your Renger 8 pardon, replied 
bs, (making a low bow) there was 
WES ni no 
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no time to be loſt—there was an im- 
mediate neceſſity for theſe borrowed 
honours when your more eſſential 
honour was at ſtake, and my own in 
great danger. I don't underſtand you, 
ſaid I, O'Callaghan ;* how was my ho- 
nour at ſtake, and your own in dan- 
ger; explain yourſelf ? Why, thus, Sir, 
faid the honeſt fellow ; they threatened 
to turn you out of the houſe, which 
would have been a great diſgrace to 
your honour, and if they had attempted | 
it, my own honour would probably 
have been in danger by an uf ſucceſsful 
attack on them; for as long às I had 
4 drop of blood left in theſe veins, they 
ſhould not have carried their point; fo 
I thought it a great deal better to tell 
ſome good round lies at once than to 
come to extremities; for you know, Sir, 
it is very dangerous to kill Frenchmen 
in their own country! I and your honowr 
would have been racked alive upon a 
0 * fore wheel of a coach, 295 as L ſaw 
| | .the 
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the four men, laſt Tueſday was ſeven- 
us in the mm De Greve. 


Hold, hold, faid I, O'Callaghan, there 
was no ſuch danger. I know you meant 
well, bat I with you had riot ld ſuch lies, 
ſaid he, eagerly interrupting me; now, if I 
did not love your Honour, and had not the 
moſt tender regard for your reputation, 
I' be d—4 if I'd tell a lie to fave 
your Honout's ſoul alive; but, Sir, I hope 
vou won't be angry, this is not all, I 
fill went 4 little farther, I faid that you 
was an intimate friend of the Duc de 
Fitz James, and that you had a brother 
| in his regiment, and, moreover, that 
your | Honour Was ſo p 7575 A Catholic, 
that youha ad compoſed a Li tle form of prayer 

for the regument ; this laſt clincher had 
_ the fineſt, effect Jinagipable * upon your 
Honour 8 affairs; the old thief of the houſe 
inſtantly clapped her hands together with | 
the greateſt Joy 3 thank Heaven, thank 
che Lord, of Hoſts, | faid ſhe, that 1 have | 

8 C 2 got 


24 - 


.4 


| hs wrote prayers for the Iriſh' brigade, 


— 
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got ſueh a good man under my roof, 
who makes forms of prayers ! Oh, what 
an unhappy miftake I have made ! How 


ſorry I am that-I have behaved with ſo 
- much diſreſpect to his Lordſhip-! Run to 


him directly, and tell him I repent, and 


will come and beg his pardon. 


There -was ſomething ſo truly ridicu- 
lous in all this, and in the relation of it 
by O'Callaghan, together. with his atti- 
tudes and geſtures, and in the ſtrong 
ſelf approbation which marked his good 
humoured and animated countenance, 
that there was no poſſibility of reſiſting 


| rifibility ; ; in vain did I ſeveral times at- 


tempt to be ſerious 1 in telling him that : 


| he had carried the joke too far, in taking 
ſo much liberty with me, but as often I 1 


relaxed into laughter. If he had only 
made me a ſimple Iriſh Lord, it might 
have paſſed, and I might have gained 


| ſome reſpect, but making me an en- 


thufiaſtic Roman Catholic N obleman, 


Was 
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was rather too much, and was lm me 
to act a very hard part. f 


| Mr. O'Callaghan ſeeing me in this 

laughing mood conſtrued it intirely in 
his own favour, and was therefore de- 
termined to bring affairs to an im- 
mediate ecclairciſſement, ſo away he 
ran to the door and called out with a 
loud and commanding voice entrex, 
Madame, you may come in, his Lord- 
ſhip's goodneſs will forgive you. Not 
only Madame obeyed the ſummons, but 
alſo her two daughters and her fon, who 
was a ſtudent at one of the colleges in 
Paris, he was ſoon to be a prieſt, and al- 


ready wore the habit except the callotle. 


; No doubt it had been agreed before 
the grande entreò, that the ſtudent ſhould 
be the orator and the leader, for he 
advanced firſt with a ſlow and ſolemn 
ſtep, making a moſt profound reverence 
at every pas; the old woman was ſta- 

tioned in the center with a dirty hand- 
C 3 kerchief 
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kerchief in her hand, which the fre- 
quently affected to apply to her eyes, 
| whilſt the two daughters brought up the 
rear; at the door ſtood the fille de cham- 
bre, the cuiſinier; and the valet d'ecurie 5; 

and to conclude the abſurdity of this 
farce, I fat in ſtate like Don Quixote in 
judgment, with my truſty ſquire ſtand- 
ing by my fide; when the ſtudent, 

who was very lame, owing to an ill cured 
diſeaſe which he had contracted at Paris 
whilſt at the college,-I ſay when the 

lame pſeudo prieſt had hobbled within 

one pace of me, and had made about 
three-ſcore reyerences, he began his har- 

rangue, but he ſtammered ſo abomi- 

nably, and had withal ſuch a cracked 

diſcordant tone, that none but himſelf 

could poſſibly underſtand all he faid ; he 
made mnumerable apologies for the un- 

worthy treatment which a man of my 

dignity had received, and how truly fache 

he was for it; his mother, he ſaid, was 

beaucoup plus trifte, tres affiige, but a Seig- 

neun of my religion and well known 

ſanctitè, 
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fanfite, would certainly forgive ſuch a 
malheureux mepriſe. He called me a 
puiſſant Seigneur, a Nobleman of the 
true Faith, and a friend of the French; 
and concluded his ridiculous harrangue 
with a ſcrap of Latin. It was with the 
utmoſt difficulty, that I could forbear 
from immoderate laughter, as for Mr: 
O'Callaghan and my young friend, they 
could not contain themſelves, and left the 


room ere half the fpeech was finiſhed, _ 


and I was now left alone to get through 
the other part of the farce with all the | 
gravity I could collect. 


The old Maitrefle de 4e PAuberge g. came 
up to me, and taking me by the hand, 
demanded my forgiveneſs and bleſ- 
ſing; I told her ſhe had it, de tout mon 
caur. Eh bien, ſaid ſhe, embraſie moi 
donc et mes filles et mon fils aui Ex- 
tenſive complaiſance ſeldom has any cloſe 
alliance with truth, and mankind bar- 
ter away their truth and honour in com- 
pliance with the humour of each other, 


24 i till 
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till by degrees it amounts to criminal 


deceit and falfehood ;—they would rather 
break through the 8 of ho than 


complaiſance, | 
Thus it was with me in the forego- 
ing inſtance ; F was to kiſs the cheeks 


of an old dirty wrinkled hag ; the 
Witch of Endor I am ſure could not 
be mofe hideous; I was to kiſs the 


p——d ſtudent, from whoſe carbuncled' 
viſage iſſued forth ſuch abundant pur 


rulency : ſufficient undoubtedly to. en- 


graft the whole world with diſeaſe; and 
yet I replied to the horrid propoſal, ou 
our, avec grand plaiſir, Madame. — Well, 

and embrace them I did; but (hon Dieu ! 


the cau de vie, and compound of yarious 


wins er ligueurs which exhaled from the 


old hag's Intemperate cavity, ordorated 
ſuch a powerful hiſſing efferveſence, that 


T am certain a twelve month's reſidence 


in the garden of Adonis would ſcarcely 
take away the odoriferous remembrance 


— — 4 . wg; of 
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of that curſed mee, $9" for the 
ſton, | 


Ten thouſand malades, tho' tis ſtrange to tell, 
Would not together make lo vile 2 ſmell, 


Ld 


The. ſtench of the Hoſpital of the In- 
curables, and of the Hotel Dieu, was no- 
thing equal to that which aroſe from the 
w_ of the puſtulous ee : 
ſtudent. ; 


"Phe youne ladies (his ſiſters) were not 
yet ſo far gone, though one of them was 


certainly very far gone en grofſe; but I 0 


have the charity to believe, thatthey had 
not yet taken to eau de vie and paint, for. 
J embraced nothing but innocent red 
powder, and natural perſpiration united 
in a thick tide which foll gm . 
their lovely faces, | 


Nothing uſed to give me more extatic 
joy than the tranſport of embracing the 
ft aimable. In England, they were once 


fo; 
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ſo; but ſince it has been diſcovered in this 


— Abs i rt 
: 


all-diſcovering age, that God has not 
made his creatures as he ought to have 
done, its time for me to have done em- 
bracing, and I proteſt, that it ſhall be 
nothing but my exce/s of politeneſs, that 
ſhall ever induce me to embrace the 
vile patched work emendations of God's 
creatures; but on the contrary, thoſe 
who are not aſhamed 70 expoſe the works 
of Divine Nature, ſhall not only be wel- 
come to my embrace, but alſo to my 


| warmeſt wiſhes, 


In France, I am determined, (whether 
F offend or not,) never to embrace any 
more, for this was not my laſt; I had 


one almoſt as bad ſoon after. It was an 


introduction to the friars of a convent 
with whom we dined; fix and twenty 
long bearded rogues kiſſed each fide of my 
cheek, and yet, horrid and diſguſting as 


this was, I think it is not more ſo than 


being — to kiſs women ꝛvh% paint 
| and 
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and uſe red poder. Certainly I would 


prefer embracing 7wenty - fix Pony 
Jnr. 


But to return to the precious group 
.whom I had embraced. As foon as the 
dreadſul operation was finiſhed, the old 
Maitreſſe de l' Auberge, after amufing 
herſelf with about two dozen of caurtoi- 
Fes, and as many hems aud Haus, aſked 

me if I would chuſe to have the company 
of Monſieur le Cure, for that he was un 
homme ſavant, and would entertain me 

very much, or perhaps, added ſhe, Mon- 
ſeigneur, you would like to have the com- 
pany of ſome of our Benedictine monks, 
Ces Maſſieurs la ont beaucoup d'efprit, 


they are, ſaid ſhe, bien riche et * 
bien tous les jours, 


1 thanked the old fool for her civi- 
lity, and told her, that although I 
preferred the company of the learned 
prieſts and witty Benedictines to all 
others, yet I muſt be excuſed from 
having 


— voorg e . | 
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having that honour this evening, as I 
was much . fatigued, and was obliged 
to be at Fontainbleau early the next 
morning, and that if ſhe would give me 
a good ſupper I would go to bed as ſoon 
as poſſible. She replied, that ſhe would 
give me the beſt ſupper that Melun af- 
forded, and would charge me en conſci- 
ence, et a un juſte prix. For aught I know 
the ſupper might have been as good as 
Melun afforded, but it was certainly one 
of the worſt that a Nobleman of my rank 
ever fat down to; but as I had long &er 


this given up all thoughts of good eating, 


cleanlineſs, and decency in French auber- 


ges, I made no formal complaint, for I 


never yet found it of any ſervice; it only 


adds to one's anger and diſappointment 


at finding its non-efect; ſo I gently mut- 
d bad as uſual, 


« 


As ſoon as I had unloaded my mind 
with this wicked expletive, my anger 
ceaſed, perhaps it might have had 
a longer continuance had J not uſed it, 
for 


* a 
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for there is a ſomething in the mind, 
a certain cogitative unquietneſs, which 
ſo inflates the imagination upon cer- 
tain cauſes, that were it not releaſed 
and ſent to mingle - with atmoſpheric 
air, tis ten to one but ſome ſecret mine 
infernal would blow up, and do exceſſive 
violence to - ver n die Feimen 


My fiend PE had could un. bon” 
appetit, and had not been long in France, 
ſwore moſt profanely, and was extremely 
angry with me for not doing the ſame ; 
but he put me into the beſt; humour 
imaginable, when he told me, that if I 
was only poſſeſſed of as much ſenſibilii 
as he was, I ſhould ſwear like unto him- 
ei. The young gentleman, however, 

after drinking a bottle of burgundy, xe: 

eovered his good humour; for upon heart 
ing O'Callaghan's clarinet and a loud 
laugh in the kitchen, he went and joined 
the merry group. IL only made one mer 
morandum before I followed him; ba 
was then dancing away as lively as a 
84 Frenchman, 
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Frenchman, and O'Callaghan's red face 
was ready to burſt with the exertion of his 
Jungs. The dancing party was compo- 
ſed of Monſieur le Cure with the young 
lady with child ; the valet d' Ecurie with 
the old Maitrefſe de l' Auberge; the lame 
and diſeaſed ſtudent with the fille de 
chambre, and my gay friend with the 
youngeſt daughter. Odds fiſh! ſaid I, 
its impoſſible that I can be ever ſad or 
ſerious again; there was ſomething ſo. 
excefively -ludricous in the motions and 
geſtures of the dancing group, and withal 
ſo much joy and ſelf approbation which 
marked their countenances, that I would 
willingly undertake ſuch another journey 
to enjoy ſuch. another laugh. After the 
dance was. finiſhed, the valet & Ecurie 
danced a minuet with the fille de cham- 
bre; it was certainly compleatly ridicu- 
Tous; but their eaſe and confidence was 
beyond any thing I ever ſaw ;- and ſtrik⸗ 
ingly different from any Engliſh exhibi- 


The 
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The common people in France :cet- 
eatily dance infinitely ſuperior” to the 
Engliſh ; you never ſee any thing of the 
'mauvaiſe honte about them, and if they 
have not genuine grace, they have no 
awkwardneſs, and pofleſs much eaſe and 
Fantaſy. They dance as if nature, in her 
utmoſt vivacity and good humour,” bid 
them do it; but as there ever will be 
ſome exceptions in caſes general, ſo it 
happened in this dancing party; ſtill 
they had much merit, for I am ſure they 
would have made a weeping Pepin 
2 eyes and W 950 f 
"When O'Callaghan had finiſhed play- 
ing the minuet de la Cour, I told 
him I ſhould go to 'bed—T hope your 
Honour, replied he, won't go to bed be- 
fore I have danced my hornpipe, for you 
have never ſeen me Well, ſaid I, but 
von have no muſic O'Callaghan=<T beg 
your Honour 's pardon, replied he, I have 
my oven muſic, I always whiſtle to my 
e as you ſhall hear, Sir. So away 
he 
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he exhibited one of the beſt. and moſt hu- 
mourous hornpipes, without exception, 
Jever ſaw. His time, addreſs, and agi- 
ity were truly admirable; and if he did 
got exceed Signor Roſſignole in whiſtling, 

he certainly was the beſt gentleman 
 9whiftler I ever heard, except Sir Thomas 


Great * . was 1 * 
wbich O'Callaghan received from the 
whole kitchen. The old Maitreſſe de 

Auberge kiſſed him, and he had many 
compliments paid him by the company. 
O'Callaghan was recommended to me 
for as heneſt an Hibernian as ever Was 

born in the oqunty of Tipperary, and. far 
28 curious a genius too, and he certainly 
2pas bqth,; he was about 40 years of age, 
had lived with ſeveral reſpectable families, 
and. had been in France and Italy ſeve- 
ral times, ſo that he was a fellow of very 
Sauſilerable accompliſhments; for beſides 
dancing a hornpipe, /whiſtling, aud, play- 
ing the clarinet, he beat the drum, played 
840 | upon 
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upon the ſalt box, ſung a good ſong, and 


repeated many. ſpeeches out of plays. 
O'Callaghan had fewer faults than any 
man I ever knew; he had only three, and 
they were all very pardonable. | 


He was certainly one of the moſt humane 
and good natured * fellows that ever broke 
.@ head; but this he would ſometimes do 

without loſs of time, if he received a ſup- 

poſed affront, but never without firſt chal- 
lenging the party, for he was a generous 

-afſalter ; yet doubtleſs. he was too tenaci- 

ous; for he would tweak a Frenchman 

by the noſe without 'giving him any no- 
tice at all, if he, in his judgement, thought 
the Frenchman looked impertinently at him, 
Twice I ſaved him from going to priſon; 
and twice it coſt me twenty+four-livres to 
prevent it; for I could not avoid paying 
for his raſhneſs, when he would tell me 
in excuſe, that he was upon my affairs, 
that he did it to ſupport my honourn as a 
% Gentleman and an {ngliſhman.”” This 
- he pleaded when he plied the * of the 
| D maſter 
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maſter of the poft-houſe at Lieur Saint, for 
calling him Monfieur Roaft Beef; and the 
fame excuſe he made when he ſlapt the 
.chops of a poor little marchand Epecier 
of Abbeville; the poor grocer was only 
looking at him-as he was faſtening my 
baggage upon the carrtage; but he un- 
fortunately ſquinted, and had a trick of 
twiſting about his mouth, , which Mr. 
O'Callaghan having obſerved ſeveral 
times, he at length concluded it muſt 
be him that he ſquinted and made 
mouths at, ſo without any farther heſi- 
tation, he ſaluted him with three or four 
very hearty flaps in the face. 


Upon the poor grocer's complaining to 
me, O'Callaghan was in the moſt violent 
rageimaginable—a d d little ſcoundrel 
(ſaid he) why, he treated I and your Ho- _ 
nour with all the contempt that his eyes and 
mouth could poſſibly utter without talk- 
ing For ſhame, O'Callaghan, ſaid I, how 
can you be ſuch a fool? don't you ſee 
that what you call contempt in this poor 
| J fellow 
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fellow is nothing more than his natural 
defects. Upon my ſoul; (replied he,) if 
you had. only ſeen him juſt now, you 
would not have called them natural de- 

ect. I vow to God I never ſaw ſuch 
impudence in my life! Its nothing now 
to what it was, though I think he is ſtill 
inſolent, ſaid he, obſerving the unfortu- 
nate epecier's. eyes ard mouth.—Nor 
could I convince O'Callaghan of his miſ- 


take; 


The ſecond fault Mr. O'Callaghan had 
was being too much addicted to drink- 
ing; yet he paid ſo much regard to my 
affairs, (to uſe his .own phraſe,)-that I 
never ſaw him intoxicated without my 
leave, and leave he would frequently afk 
me, with the following introduction: 
„% Has your Honour any immediate affairs 
e for me to perform?” What you wiſh 
to get drunk O'Callaghan ?No; not 
unleſs it is all agreeable to your Honour. — 


"II'S 5 It 
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It is very remarkable, that tlie effect 
of liquor ſhould operate ſo eſſentially dif- 
ferent from what one ſhould expect in 
ſuch a character as O'Callaghan's. Na- 
ture had given his conſtitution, as well 
as his genius, a peculiar turn—Liquor, 
. Inſtead of inflaming his natural irritabi- 

lity and ſuſpicions, quite ſoftened them, 
and even melted him into exceſſive ſen- 
ſibility. I have known him in ſuch a 
ſituation give a poor man a three livre 
piece, and he has wept at the recital of 
the beggar's misfortunes. It is a com- 
mon ſaying, that ** a man's heart is ne- 
« yer thoroughly known till he has been 
« ſeen drunk.” Now, to admit fully 
this aſſertion, I think would be extreme 
folly; for ſurely there muſt be more ra- 
tional criterions whereby to try the touch- 
ſtone of a man's heart, than to put him 
out of his ſenſes by getting him drunk, and 
making him expoſe all his abſurdity, 
vice, and folly. As much deceit and 
hypocriſy is often concealed within the 
little kingdom of man, no doubt the va- 
rious 
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rious humours and paſſions of the mind 
will ſometimes appear in their true co- 
lors; yet how can their truth be juſtly 
aſcertained? Who can ſay (from ſuch a 
confuſed and ſcattered heap of words) I 
will chuſe ſuch a number as I pleaſe to 
form the opinions and ſentiments of ſuch 
a man, and he ſhall be a raſcal ,or an 
honeſt man juſt as I think proper ? and 
yet ſo abſurdly and arbitrarily muſt he 
Judge, who will form his opinion of a 


drunken man, 


But to return to O'Callaghan : He was 
when drunk or ſober, a benevolent crea- 
ture. Poor O'Callaghan's third and laſt 
fault was a very uncommon one, and fuch 
as I never before knew any ſervant guilty 
of; it was paying #00. great an attention 
to my affairs, to my honour and perſon ; 
and in this he was ſo zealous, that he has 
often brought me into awkward and diſ- 
agreeable ſituations ; one day he would 
repreſent me extremely poor, and per- 
haps the next day give an account (with. 
D 3 a won- 
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a BP Ks degree of gravity) of my im- 
menſe poſſeſſions in England, Ireland, the 
Weſt Indies, or America. Sometimes 
] was a field officer, and had been in a 
hundred bloody battles; at other times, 
I was a nobleman of great political knows 
ledge: Once he gave me out as an am- 
- baſſador travelling zncog. and another 
time às a muſician, (be firſt clarinet player 
in the world.) As to my country, if I 
had had three-ſcore births, they would 
not have been ſufficient for the numerous 
: places he would ſay I was born in. My 
names were as numeraus and as multi- 
plied ; and the whole accommodated (as 
he uſed to ſay in his warped judgement) 
according to the circumſtunces which imme. 
fiately concerned my affairs. 


All this I was very far from approving ; : 
but notwithſtanding all my anger and 
threats, he would ſtill offend juſt as his hu- 
mour and the ideas of my intereſt ſwayed 
him, The laſt time that he got me into a 
diſtreſſing ſituation from his hyperbole, 
was at the town of M He told the 

| people 
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people at the auberge, that I was my 
Lord A——. It fo happened, that this 
very nobleman had ſome years ſince re- 
ſided near this town, and was well ac- 
quainted with the principal inhabitants: 
It preſently flew like lightening, that 
their old friend my Lord A was arri- 
ved, and in leſs than half an hour J had the 
Commandant of the town, and five other 
gentlemen to pay their reſpects to me. 


Their ſurpriſe, and my diſtreſs, may 
be eafily conceived; I was obliged to 
tell them that it was the abſurdity and 
whim of my crack-brained ſervant which 
had led them and myſelf into ſuch a 
diſtreſſing ſituation. The Frenchmen, 
however, appeared much chagrined upon 
the occaſion, and no doubt thought I 
"was an impoſtor and an adventurer. 
Many were the alarms he cauſed in my 
family, when I have been in Paris, after 
it was dark, in repreſenting to them 
_ exaggerated dangers to which I was ex- 

poſed, and telling them the number of 
murdered people he had lately ſeen in 

. the 
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the Morne. Upon my returning home 
from Paris, I have generally found him 
reconnoitring upon the road between my 
houſe and the barriers, with my double 
barrelled fuſeè; and once on finding me 
abſent longer than uſual, he reſolved to 
march into Paris to ſeek me ; but in at- 
tempting to paſs the barrier of St. Ann, 
with his ſiſes a la main, the guard ſtopt 
him, and demanded whether he was a. 
chaſſeur or guard de chaſſe ?—Neither, 
replied he.—Is your fuſeè loaded, ſaid 
the ſoldier ?—0'Callaghan thought if he 
had told the truth, he ſhould be detained, 
ſo he replied in the negative, —T'll exa- 
mine it, faid the ſoldier, which upon his 
doing, he found it loaded with ball. 


In vain did O'Callaghan proteſt that it 
was only for the purpoſe of conducting his 
maſter ſafe home; but the ſoldier had 
other ſuſpicions, and inſiſted upon his 
going to the guard-houſe till he could 
give a more ſatis factory account of him- - 
ſelf. By the time I came home I found 
a meſſenger from O'Callaghan, who in- 

| formed 
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formed me of his ſituation, and that be- 
fore he could be liberated I muſt go to 
the guard-houſe to anſwer for him, 
which, late as it was, I immediately did, 
much to the joy of poor O'Callaghan, 
who told me that he was regardleſs of 
his own ſituation, but was very anxious 
about mine, aſſuring me, that there had 
been ſeveral murders lately committed 
in and about Paris, and that it was always 
dangerous to, go from Paris to Clignen+ 
court at ſo late an hour, 


The fears of the honeſt and affectionate 
fellow were ſomewhat reaſonable ; ſeve- 
ral inſtances of aſſaſſination had lately hap- 
pened not far from the village of Clignen- 
court. I] am almoſt perſuaded that I have 
too far indulged myſelf in drawing the 
character of O'Callaghan; it may be 
deemed too unintereſting and mal à pro- 
pos; but what ſignifies apologies, when 
I am reſolved to pleaſe myſelf at all 
events, in recording®the, virtues and ſin- 
gularities of an honeſt ſervant, "whoſe cha- 

racter 
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rater I eſteemed' and loved, and whoſe 
faults ever brought their excuſe with 
them ; nay, I ſhould think myſelf un- 
grateful to his memory, were I not to 
ſpeak of his virtues, at the ſame time that 
I have had occaſion to mention his excen- 
tricities; but above all, I think myſelf 
bound in conſcience, (at leaſt its a plea- 
ſing relief to my thoughts,) to pay this 
tribute, trifling as it may be, 10 the memory. 
of a faithful creature, who r 2 gf his 
8 in my ſervice. 


The follow ing verſes were politely ſent 
me by Mr. Sibbald after reading the 


character of 9 


« Mors cequo Pede.“ 
Horace. 


_ SHALL humble worth the debt of nature pay, 
And not receive due tributary lay ; 

Shall titled fools demand, and them alone, 
The fulſome incence on Mendacious ſtone ? 

No, truſty Callaghan, thy maſter's pen, 

Guiltleſs of flattry in the,praiſe of men, 
Spontaneous to its uſe, itſelf uprears, 


To fign the record of thy faithful years ; 
- = 
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To prove his memory of thy ſervice paſt, 
Commenc'd with zeal and blameleſs to the laſt. | 
Yes, honeſt ſhade ! long will remembered be- 
Thy bluntneſs, quaintneſs, arch ſimplicity; 
Nor in his mind will &er forgotten be 

Thy white lies—utter'd—for his dignity. 

For ſuch thy faith, for ſuch thy ceaſeleſs cares 
In hi may Heaven act in thy * affairs” 


_ Having thus, my good natured reader, 
treſpaſſed upon your time and patience, 
J will for a few minutes conduct you 
back again to the ſcene of action at 
Melun, from whence (if you pleaſe) 
you ſhall follow me to Fontainbleau ; 
for by this time, I much fear, you are 
heartily weary of your journey as well 
as of my digreſſions and the incidents I 
have introduced. | ; 


| 5 

I left. the dancing party in the kitchen 
to purſue their amuſement, and their 
more favourite after pleaſures ; for the next 
morning O'Callaghan told me a droll 
ſtory, not at all favourable to the. 
* of * le End. and the- 


young - 
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young lady en graſe. O'Callaghan did 
not ſcruple to aſſert, that from a conver- 
ſation which he had overheard, and from 
a ſituation which he had een them in, that 
he was certain that the prieſt had been the 
procreator of the young lady's protuber- 
ance. | | 


Not a voiture was to be procured in all 
Melun, fo rather than run the riſk of 


breaking our necks in riding their 


wretched poſt-horſes, we determined to 
walk to Fontainbleau, as it was only two 
poſts or four leagues.—Juſt as we were 
ſetting off, the old Maitreſſe de PAuberge 
came up to me and addreſſed me thus: 


Monſieigneur, mon cher Monſeigneur, je 
vous, demande un grace—let me hear it, 
ſaid I—It is, ſaid the canting old hypo- 
crite, that your Lordſhip would have the 
bonte to give me the form of prayer that 
your Lordſhip compoſed for your family, 
for I am ſure, ſaid ſhe, I ſhall have an 
increaſe of blgflings from the Bon Dieu, 

if 
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if I uſe it in my family—Sacre Dieu! 
ſaid I, (being ſomewhat angry at her re- 
queſt, and at the abſurdity of O'Callaghan 
in telling her the tale,) have you the folly 
to ſuppoſe, Madame, that I travel comme 
un a potre, a la mode aßoſtoligue, with 
a cargo of prayers and bleſſings to expend 
upon my journey. Have you not a moſt 
pious and virtuous prieſt, who is always 
ready for the ſervice of your - family? 
would it be virtuous or honeſt in me to 
rob him of any part of the function of 
that holy office, whichis to lim a foun- 
tain or ſpring of bliſsful joy? No, Ma- 
dame, ſaid I, my eonſcience forbids me 
coveting the poſſeſſions of = men, be- 
cauſe it ſtrongly aproximates to carnality, 
Go then, Madame, to that holy man, 
Monſieur le Curè, aſk of him and 1 dare 
anſwer he will give your family a ſpeedy 
increaſe of bleſſing, perhaps even more 
than you want or deſire; as to your de- 
ſerving i it IJ have no doubt. I was deter- 
mined to make the bolts ſhoot the contrary 
way, and the Maitreſſe de y Hotel was not 
ſuch 
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ſuch a fool as not to unlock them with 
the key of her underſtanding; it was 

very evident ſhe did, by her confuſion, 

and in the manner of her ſaying, ah, 

Monfieur le Cure, Monſieur le Cure! 

with the moſt Tignificant ſhakes of her 

head. 1 * Ee 


Having got rid of this ridiculous old 
wretch, we ſet out upon our pedeſtrian 
expedition. The morning was as fine 
as we could haye wiſhed it ; but we 
had ſcarcely reached the charming foreſt 
of Fountainbleau, (having walked about 
a league and a half in a beautiful country) 
before it began to rain as faſt as the full 
engendered clouds could emit their wa- 
ters; nor did it ceaſe till we arrived at 
the Hotel de Grand Cerf in Fontain- 

bleau. As we were half drowned, and 
having no change of apparel, we pru- 
dently went to bed, firſt ordering our din- 
ner to be got ready in two hours, and our 
cloaths to be dried with all expedition. 


During 
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During theſe two hours we were 
dans un profona ſommeil, and when 
Monſieur Barbe, the Maitre de I' Hotel, 
came to inform us that dinner was ſer- 
ved, the ſleepy god had taken ſuch an 
intire poſſeſſion of my young friend's 
faculties, that the hotelier had much dif- 
ficulty to awake him, which when he 
had effected, he was ſaluted with le di- 
Able r. Pourquoi troubles vous mon 
repos, je u ai pas pu attraper une minute 
de ſammeil. Mon Hite being a” laugh- 
ing good humoured coxcomb, only re- 
plied, levex vous, levez vous, il eft tems 
de fe lever, de roaft beef is ſervi, it ſhall be 
mauvaiſe fi vous reſtex enlit —D=—n your 
'roaſt beef, ſaid my ſurly friend, you 
have none worth the ſpitting 1 in France, 


its all mauvaiſe.— However, in juſtice to 
Monſieur Barbe, his beef and his dinner 


was the beſt 1 had ſeen in France; fo 
was his houſe, his beds, and his furni- 
ture, and was altogether ſuch as would 
have ſurprized me had he not informed 
me that he had formerly been in Eng- 

RD land, 
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a and had learned the art 1 25 herb 
e 


| Iwo couple of bottles of excellent 
burgundy put us into excellent ſpirits, 
and after this excellent piece of informa- 
tion, I am reſolved to to relate no more 
petit adventures or remarks in this excur- 
fin, but to give an immediate account of 


FoxTAINBLEAU, which is a town in 
the Ifle of France in the Gatinois, and 
principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, with 
narrow ſtreets interſected at right angles, 
the inhabitants are about 3000; they have 
but little trade, and their only manufa 
is thread lace. The town is Patoerys Ut 
the middle. of the foreſt; the great road 
| from Paris to the ſouth of France runs 
through 1 it; this town is only famous for 
its ſituation and having in it the celebrated 
hunting Chateau of the Kings of France; 
For if the Grand Monarchs have: taken care 
to embelliſh their Palace they have not 
improved the town by any public buildings 

or 
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or in granting the inhabitants any particu- : 


lar privileges or immunities. 


Before the Chateau of Fontainbleau was 
built, the foreſt was called La Forde Biere, 
but it has ever fince been called, after the 
name of the Chateau, owing to ſome fine 
ſprings o of water whith were found near 
it. 


— 


1 


It is not found that the name of Fon- 
tainbleau was ever mentioned before the 


reign of Louis the VIIth, called the Young; 


and it is ſeen by a charter of this Prince, 
which was in the year 1 169. that he cau- 


{da chapel to be built in honour of the 


Virgin Mary, and endowed it with a pro- 
viſion for a Prieſt for ever; it is for this 


reaſon that they look upon Louis the Voun ng 
as the founder of the Chateau of Fontain- 


bleau ; Philipe Auguſte, his ſon, had alfo 
agreat partiality for this place, a8 he uſed to 


paſs the beſt part of the year at it; St, 
Louis, was alſo fond of this ffoarion 
who founded a convent called Raligieux | 
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Aba, and had learned the art 7 chant; 
. 


| Two couple of bottles of excellent 
burgundy put us into excellent ſpirits, 
and after this excellent piece of informa- 
tion, I am reſolved to to relate no more 
petit adventures or remarks in his excur- 
fion, but to give an immediate account of 


FoxNTAINBLEAU, which is a town in 
the Ifle of France in the Gatinois, and 
principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, with 
narrow ſtreets interſected at right angles, 
the inhabitants are about 3000; they have 

but little trade, and their only manufaYc 
is thread lace. The town is ſituated iii 
the middle of the foreſt; the great road 
from Paris to the ſouth of France runs 
through | it; this town is only famous for 
its ſituation and having in it the celebrated 
hunting Chateau of the Kings of France; 
For if the Grand Monarchs have: taken care 
to embelliſh their Palace they have not 
improved the town by any public buildings 
a | | | or 
8 
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or in granting the inhabitants any particu- 
lar pr ivileges or immunities. | 


Before the Chateau of Fontainbleau was 
built, the foreſt was called La Fort de Biere, 
but it has ever ſince been called, after the 
name of the Chateau, owing to ſome fine 
ſprings of water which were found near 
F | 
It is not found that the name of Fons 
tainbleau was ever mentioned before.. the 

reign of Louis the VIIth, called the Young; 
and it is ſeen by a charter of this Prince, 
which was in the year 1 169, that he cau- 
{ed a chapel to be built in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, and endowed it with a pro- 
viſion, for a Prieſt for ever ; it is for this 
reaſon that they look upon Louis the Voung 
as the founder of the Chateau of Fontain- 
bleau ; Philipe Auguſte, his ſon, had alfo 
_ agreat partiality for this place, as he uſed to 
paſs the beſt part of the year at it; St. 
Louis, was alſo fond of this ſitüstion, 
who founded a convent called Raligieux | 
e eee 
4 » 
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the Fair, John, Charles the Fifth, and 
Charles the Seventh had alſo the ſame 
attachment for this Chateau that their pre- 
deceſſors had; but Francis the Firſt ſur- 

paſſed them all, not only in repairing the 
ancient buildings, but in conſtructing new 
ones, and as he loyed and protected the 
arts and ſciences, he invited a number of 
Italian artiſts, famous for their taſte in 
architecture and painting, to embelliſh 
this ſeat; if Francis the firſt had in- 
tirely pulled down what his predeceſſors 
had at different periods erected, his Ita- 
lians might have left poſterity a better 
taſte of their genius in erecting a uniform 
| Pile of building, inſtead of patching up old 
buildings of irregular architecture, and 
adding as much irregularity thereto, 
which pi pe makes confuſion worſe 
confounded. 


The taſte for architecture in thoſe days 
vas extremely vicious; thoꝰ the architects 
were acquainted with the ancient orders, 
yet they did not know how to employ 

them without introducing ſome of their 
. 1 own 
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own gloomy and clumſy intruſions. 
Some of their churches (I think) are the 
only chaſte ſpecimens of architectural 

genuis that they have left us; however, 
notwithſtanding theſe remarks in reſpect 
to the Chateau of Fontainbleau, though 
there are many buildings joined to each 
other at different times without order or 
ſymmetry, and which forms a confuſed 
_ maſs ofedifices of different architecture, ne- 
vertheleſs, with all this goufuſion, it has 
undoubtedly an airof grandeur and Majeſty, 
and for a hunting Chateau it is at leaſt wor- 
thy the lodgement of a great monarch, or 
if he ſhould delight in magnificent retire- 
ment he here has ſolitude in her higheſt 
perfection. 


This vaſt palace is built in a valley, and 
its plan almoſt | triangular, it is divided 
into five courts, and each court contain- 
ing immenſe buildings the firſt court 
you enter is a large ſquare, and by a very 
handſome portal in the center of that ſide 
af the ſquare fronting the town ; from an 
inſcription upon this gate-way, it appears 

E 2 that 
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that it was built by Henry the Fourth, 
who alſo built the kitchens and other 
offices; there is a fountain in the 
court called the fountam of the trois vi- 
ſages, from three maſques in bronze which 
jet water from their mouths. From this 
court, which is calleq La Cour des Cui ner. 
you pals through the Port Dauphme 1 into 
the Cour Ovale; it was Francis the Firſt 
_ Who altered the original form of this build- 
ing into that of an Opal, and Henry the 
Fourth conſtructed the curious ſquare 
dome over the port Dauphine; this dome 
is ſeventy feet high, and decorated with 
many columns of marble of the Tuſcan or- 
der, beſides many antique figures in 
bronze, the ſtatues of Henry the Fourth 
and Marie de Medecis are alſo placed here. 


The Cour Ovale is the moſt ancient part 
of this Chateau, a ſtone balcony with an 
iron railing environs the building; this bal- 
cony is ſupported by forty-five columns of 
the Compoſite order. Within this build- 
ing are two grand ftair-caſes, one to the 
right has two flight of ſteps, the other, 

which 

1 


= 
\ * 

3 
© a 
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which is at the other end of the court, is 


ornamented with twenty-one naked figures 
women as large as nature, together with 


extremely indelicate but they are alſo miſ- 
crably executed ; in this building is one 
of the three chapels which belongs to 
this Chateau, it was founded by Louis the 
Seventh in the year 1259, and is called 
the chapel of the Virgin and St. Sa- 


. turnin ; who this worthy faint was, or for 
What he was connonized I cannot learn; 
but I ſee he has his day ſet down in the al- 


manack, which is the 2 9th of November. 


This chapel was dedicated and conſe=. 


crated by our Thomas a Becket of Canter- 
bury, who was obliged to leave England, 
being, convicted of robbing the public 


while he was, Chancellor, yet this ſancti- 


fied thief found protection from the ſcarlet 
whore of Rome, and alſo in Louis, who 
permitted him to conſecrate churches in 


his dominions, but I believe this very 


chapel of St. Saturnin was the laſt he ever 
E 3 | con- 


their infants; theſe figures are not only 


* 
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conſecrated, for I find it was very _ -_ 
ter this, that our Henry the Second, 

was then in Normandy, was — 
to treat with this haughty prelate as tho 
King was in a ſtate of excommunication. 
Becket then went to England, where 
from his inſolent triumphant entry, he ſo 
provoked Henry, that in his rage he utter- 
ed thoſe well known words before the four 
Knights, who immediately went over to 
England and killed him; the chapel, as Ibe- 
fore obſerved, was built in the year 1169, 
and Becket was murdered i in the ur 11 "ag 


This chapel was, in the year 12 59. 
given to the Religieux of Sainte Trinite, by 
Louis, it was afterwards rebuilt by Fran- 
eis the Firſt, ſo that it is ancient while it 
is modern. The ceiling is very curious 
and beautiful, the graces, and other 
figures attending the birth of the Dau- 
phine are all admirably performed; every 
part of this beautiful chapel is moſt richly 
adorned, many of their Kings having con- 
tributed ſome ornaments for its decora- 

| tion, 
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tion; The altar was deviſed and erected by 
Henry the Second. 


Francis not only rebuilt this chapel 
but added another to it of equal beauty, 
which is called La Chappelle du Roy, 
this chapel joins to the royal apartment, 
from whence the King comes to maſs, 
itis of an oval form, and both chapels 
are i decorated with the doric and com- 
polite orders; here are ſome admirable 
pictures by Ambroiſe du Bois, by Jean 
du Bois his fon; and Jean de Hoey, and 
upon the altar is a copy of that celebrated 
picture of the viſitation by Piombo, the 
original picture is at Verſailles. 1 forgot 
to mention in its proper place, that their 
is a dome in the Chapelle du Roy, which 
for its paintings and ornaments is deſer- 
vedly much admired, this dome Was beau- 
tified by Henry the Fourth; over the door 
of this chappele are the following . 
in Praiſe of Henry. 


Riche en biens, en Entans, en Royaume, et en 33 
Au milieu de la paix, ce Monarque indompt? 
Decore ce lieu faint, dans Fardeur qui-Penflame 
Pour fair dans fa cour regner la picte. | 


E 4 + An 
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An ingenious acquaintance of mine. has 
thus rendered them in Engliſh, 


Of kingdom, children, wife and wealth poſſeſsd 
This victor monarch-too with peace is bleſs'd, 
Here of his zeal is ſeen th irradient blaze, 
His Ln e arte vinye $ flow? * * 


Here are numerous apartments * 
the King's attendants, but none that 
merit any deſcription at the top of this 
building are many carved torrets' and 
ſpires, according to the old taſteleſs mode ; 
from this Ovale Cour you paſs into the 
Cour de la Fontaine by a gate which is na- 
med La porte Dore, from the arch of 
the gate- way being gilded; this gate · way 
was formerly the principle one belonging 
to the Chateau: this court is one hundred 
and eighty feet in length, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty-· eight in breadth, and was 
eonſtructed by order of F atis the Firſt. 


hie n e th Boa 
fountain which throws its water from the 
mouths of four 148 into a large ſquare 
2 NY ror Rank, 


| 
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baſon 3 in the middle of which is an an- 
tique ſtatue of Perſeus i in marble, and 
the carp in this reſervoir are as large as 


* of the n of Conde's at enn | 


This Cour * la Fontaine is the 1 
agreeable and beſt ſituated of any that be- 
longs to this chateau; from it, is a fine 
view of the foreſt, the rocks, the gardens, 
and the water 3. in, this building are the 
principle royal. apartments, the falle des 


gardes, and the falle de ja eomedie; you 


aſcend to theſe; by a double flight of ſteps 


f one of which leads to the Cn chamber 
and the other to the play- houſe. At the 


bottom of theſe ſteps,- upon pedeſtals 
of ſtone, are placed two . ſphinxes in 


bronze, much admired for their excellent 
beauty and workmanſhip, and in ſeveral 
niches are placed the antique ſtatues of 
Venus, Mars, Bacchus, Mercury, and 
Minerva, belides ſeveral other buſts and 
figures; ſeven arcadcs to the north of this 
court, ſapport a terrace which is enriched 
* ſculpture of various allegoric figures 

of 
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of the Great Henry the Fourth. Henry 
built the Theatre, but it may be well 
ſuppoſed that it has undergone various 
alterations ſince his time, even in its pre- 
ſent ſtate not much can be ſaid in its praiſe; 
it is not large, but perhaps large enough 
for the court. I did not ſee the ſtage, but | 
ſuppoſe i it muſt be of a tolerable ſize, as 
ſome of their principal operas are Bene. 
rally performed there wy r N 
Nie 9 
The Salle Ae is ee the 
Ku 8 bed chamber, and is about ſeventy. 
feet in length and thirty broad, the ceiling 
was Painted by the famous Errard; here are 
many pictures painted upon the wainiſtcoat, 
but either time or damp has fo defaced 
them that I could not make out the ſub- 
jeQ 3 the Garde des Corps muſt ſurely 
conjoin a very ſtrict filence with their du- 
ty, otherwiſe his Majefty muſt be ſome- 
what diſturbed with two hundred men 
cloſe to his chamber; unleſs indeed Kings 
have the privilege of ſlevpln® ſounder than 
their ſubjects. I believe our amiable Mo- 


narch 
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narch is not ſurrounded with ſuch a ſet of 
creatures to prevent his being murdered or 
ran away with ; but his Majeſty of France, 
one ſhould ſuppoſe, by the train that al- 
ways attend him, is in conſtant appre- 
henſion of being aſſaſſinated or carried 
away, but I think the illiberal dread in one 
party, and the generous confidence i in the 
other may very naturally be accounted 
for; there is more danger from Saves than 
from freemen, from hence it is evident, 

there is more glory 1 in reiguing over a free 
than over a ſlaviſh people, the temptation 
is leſs, and the conſcience more at liberty 
in the limited monarch than in the ab- 
ſolute: the former meets with the free 
approbation of his ſubjects, while the lat- 
ter experience only an 4 and ſervile 
ſubmiſſion from bis. 8 


An elegant author vi « trite obſer- | 
« yations degrade ſomewhat of the digni- 
« ty of writing :“ but if ſuch reflections 
ariſe apropos, I cannot avoid giving them 
e ſo 1 muſt put up with all the 


infa 
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infamy of the degradation; yet common ci- 
vility obliges me to beg the reader 5 e : 
and twice Ido * 9 


| The King” s bed-chamber is a moſt fu-. 
perb and elegant apartment of about forty 
feet ſquare, the .zoyal bed is of green ſatin 
embroidered and trimed with gold fringe; 
it is ſo high that his Majeſty is obliged to 
mount 1t by ſome ſteps, which are cover- 
ed with green ſatin, this bed (as indeed 
are all the royal beds) was of an immenſe 
breadth ; : good room for four people; 
would to God, faid I to myſelf, that the 
pauvre malades in the Hotel Dieu (who 
lie four and ſometimes fix in a bed) bad 
all his Majeſty's beds, I have it from in- 
conteſtible proof, frontzgeular demonſtra- 
tion, that they would become the malades 
better than their Majeſties, 
* 
That little * uy which be in 
the corner of the room, pray who is that, 
for, ſaid I to my guide, who was, a hu- 


mordus Swiſs, and by his vilage loved his 
| bottle, 
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bottle, and he had certainly not omitted 
it that day, for his mouth, if not his heart 
was as open as day: Ay, that petit lit la 
cet quelque fois pour la Reine, but ſhe 
does not often ſleep in it becauſe ſhe per- 
fers /a plus grand, and as his Majeſty is 
actually in poſſeſſion of the largeſt in bis 
dominions, her Majeſty thinks the has all 
the right. in the world to enjoy it; J aſſure 
you, Sir, ſaid the Swiſs, En veriz? none 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects have one ſo large. 


This is very well known and is 
often talked of, there is not -one of her 
Majeſty's ladies of the bed-chamber, but 
what envies the Queen for the ſize : Ay, 
ſaid I, ſtill looking upon the bed, I heard 
that it was of a prodigious ſize, yet it is very 
ſtrange that ſo ſingular an article ſhould 
be ſo well known and ſo much talked of: 
pray, ſaid F Monſieur le Swiſs, what 
may be the dimenſions of it, Fe ne ſais 
pas, Monſieur, faid the Swiſs, making me 
a low bow. Fe nꝛc Tai jamais meſuge. La 
Keine, ſaid I, dait tre ſatisfaite de lui, de ſa 
conduite. Man Dieu oui ſurement, ſaid the 

Swiſs, 
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Swiſs, with an arch look and a ſhrug of 

the left ſhoulder, at the ſam- time offering 

me a pinch of ſnuff, he ſaid, Cela eff vrai, 
C' bien dit. | 


s 1 0 
| Bb bien, reader, and perhaps you may 
ſay, c't un Conte fait a plaifir. No up- 
on my hoaeſt word it is not on dit le me- 
me a Paris, though I will confeſs it to be 
un conte gras, licentieux et trop libre. 


Regardez, Monfieur Regardez, la bolle 
plafond, eft fort eftimes de connoiſſeurs 
the ceiling was finely painted, the ſub- 
jects were various actions in the reign of 
Louis the XIIIth and XIVth: from the 
bed-chamber we entered the ovale tham- 
bre, or the grand cabinet, this was con- 
ſtructed by the order of Francis I. and was 
ornamented by Henry IV. upon the ceil- 
ing is painted many paſſages of hiſtory by 
Paul Brille, and fifteen large pictures of the 
hiſtory of Theagne and Chariclee ; from 
this we entered La Chambre de St. Louis. 
This is the King's public eating room, it 
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is about thirty-ſix feet ſquare, the ceiling is 
richly painted, and here are many fine-pic- 
' tures; the next room to this is the Anti- 
Chambre, which Louis XIV. had conſtruct- 
ed. Here are tw¾o fine pictures, one by Du 
Pouſſin and one by Pietre de Cortonne. On 
one ſide of the Anti- Chambre you go into 
the firſt cabinet the pictures and the or- 
naments of this cabinet are diſtributed with 
infinite taſte, the pictures repreſent royal 
virtues, that is to ſay, ſuch virtues as are 
more eſſential to kings than to other men. 


The Queen's appartments adjoining to 
the Salle des Gardes conſiſt of many 
rooms and cabinets and a gallery. One 

of the cabinets, which is adjoining to the 
Queen's anti- chamber, is called Le Cabi- 
net des Empercurs ; it is ſo called from 
the twelve Cæſars being repreſented on 
horſeback; in the middle of which is the 
figure of Henry IV; he was certainly a 
gallant and amiable prince, and well 
worthy of the honour which poſterity 
have ſhewn to his memory. In an ap- 
| . partment 


| 
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partment within this are eight pictures 
repreſenting the hiſtory of Tancrede and 
Clorinde, by Ambroiſe du Bois; but 
Manfieur Ambraife certainly did not take 
too much pains with theſe pictures. 


The Queen's gallery which is alſo 
called Ia gallerie de Diane, from many 
ſubjects which are here repreſented from 


the fabulous hiſtory of that goddeſs, is 


one hundred and ſeventy feet by 
eighteen. This gallery was ornamented 
by Henry IV, the arms of France, Na- 
varre, and of the houſe of Medicis, are 
painted with emblematic figures upon 
the ceiling; over one of the chimney» 
pieces is a fine portrait of the Fourth 
Henry, repreſented as Mars with his * 
trophies of war: over another is Marie 


de Medicis, the wife of Henry, in her 


royal robes; theſe two portraits were 


painted by Ambroiſe du Bois, and are 
very highly finiſhed. This gallery is 


full af paintings, many of which, in my 


opinion, are very indifferent; but 
| ten 
* 


the 
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ten pictures of the battles and victories of 
Henry merit particular notice; all the 
others are taken from fables At one 
end of this gallery is a ſmall cabinet, 
called Le Cabinet de la Voliere, becauſe 
formerly from this cabinet was ſeen the 
Aviary which is now deſtroyed. I was 
much diſappointed in not ſeeing the 
Queen s grand cabinet; it was ſhut up 
on account of the preparations which 
were then making for the King, who 
was expected in a few days to hunt for 
the firſt time this ſeaſon; 


The honeſt Swiſs could not help re» 
marking what a hurty and buſtle — was 
throughout the palace, and all, ſaid he, 
for: one day, for the King is obliged to at- 
tend a grand fete at Verſailles the day 
after—What attendants will he have 
with him, faid I, for this one day? 
Why, faid he, about two thouſand only; 
but when the Queen, Monſieur and 
Madame, and the Count and Counteſs 
of Artois, Madame Elizabeth, &c. &c. 
come to Fontainbleau, we have about 

F - twelve 
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twelve thouſand in the Chateau. Then, 
ſays the Swiſs, le diable eft aux vaches, and 
here they ſtay for fix weeks, hunting, 
ſhooting, dancing, ſinging, drinking, 
wenching, maſquerading like devils ; 
then, ſays he, we have an opera every 
night, and we have at leaſt two hundred 
muſicians diſperſed in companies about 
the Chateau. Well, Monſieur le Swiſs, 
faid I, is not all this very agreeable, don't 
you like it?—Par Dieu, point du tout, 
replied he, I have not time to eat, drink, 
or ſleep Not drink, Monfieur le Swiſs ! 
Le diable! no, not half enough, for I 
am obliged to endure grand ſorf, becauſe 
I always open the door of the King's 
anti-chambre.— Well, ſaid I, I with 
then thou hadſt a better employment, for 
believe thou art a very honeſt fellow. 


lle made me a low and humble 
reverence for my good opinion, and 
as he roſe again, he put his hand to 
his breaſt and ſaid, je ſuis content, vive 
iz Ray il eft grand et bon auſſi. I was ſtruck 

with 
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with admiration at his ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, and felt my own inferiority 
and was aſhamed of it: I will never in- 
ſult a man again, (ſaid I to myſelf,) by 
wiſhing him a change of circumſtances 
when he is content with what he poſ- 
feln. 


The reaſon, reader, why 1 wiſhed to 
have ſeen the Queen's grand cabinet was, 
becauſe it is not only the moſt magnifi- 
cent apartment in the Chateau, and in- 
riched with the beſt pictures, but alſo 
contains the rareſt collection of curioſi- 
ties in the world; the rareſt certainly, as 
they are all originals, not a ſecond: ſpe- 
cimen of any of the various ſpecies 
contained here, is to be found in any 
other collection. From the Gallerie de 
la Riene, we were led to la Gallerie des 
Cerfs, ſo called from their being forty- 
three large ſtags heads in the gallery, 
which is two hundred feet in length, 
and thirty in breadth; this gallery is 
ornamented with paintings repreſenting 
F 2 all 
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all the royal houſes in France, tlieir 


gardens, foreſts, and environs, with every 
particular i Every one of theſe paint- 
ings. is ſeparated by a ftag's head, 
It was in this gallery that the unfortu- 
nate Marquis Monaldeſchi was aſſaſſi- 
nated through the intrigues of Chriſtian, 
Queen of Sweden, in the year 1657. A 
croſs with an inſcription is erected to his 


| memory " 


Here is another gallery adelping-6 to 
this, called la Gallerie des Chevreuils, 
from there being twenty-four roe-bucks 
heads in it. This gallery was conſtruc- 
ted and ornamented by Henry IV. who 
is painted in the habit of a hunter, ac- 
cotapanied by the Dauphin, his ſon, and 
many lords, There are ſeven large pic- 
tures in this gallery, they are thirteen 
feet high by twenty-one in length, and 
repreſent various chaces, as the wolf, the 


ſtag, the roe-buck, the boar, the fox, 


and the hare ; the different actions of the 


ſcenes are A deſcribed and ys 
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ported; They were print by Do 
_— 3 


* am afraid I ſhould fatigue my LEY 
were I to drag him through the various 
apartments in this immenſe Chateau, as 
it is ennui aoriting, I am ſure it muſt be 
equally ſo in the reading ; 3 therefore, if 
the good natured reader will have a little 
more patience with me, I will conduct 
him out of this labyrinth of ſalles, cham- 
bers, cabinets, and galleries, and if he 
wants to breathe pure air, and to view the 
ſcenes of nature in his ideas as much as 
I did in reality, he will be glad to change 
the ſcene from the King's chamber to the 
King's s foreſt; for much as I admire the. 
arts and ſciences, I ſtill love great nature 
more, and would rather view a quiet, 
humble, tural ſcene than all the fublime 
touches of Titian's glow : : Yes, I would 
rather be pricked by the bramble in the 
foreſt, than I would walk upon dried 
roſes in a queen's bed-chamber ; they 
I am ſure, would be attended with leſs 

"F 3 danger, 
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' danger, than would the voluptuous and 
 Juxuriant enjoyment of a hed of roſes ; 
for, though ſtripped as the ſweets are 
from their thorns, yet as they once poſ- 
ſeſſed them, the poignancy of their 
touch ſwells upon the imagination, 
and creates a rer of diſturbed and 
looſe ideas. 


And now then, gentle reader, after 
this eloquent, quodlibetical ranting ſpe- 
cimen of bombaſt, you ſhall be quickly 
conducted through ſome more apart. 
ments, promiſing you at the ſame. time, 
that I will not lead you through the 
ſeventy chambers which environ the 


gh s garden. 


In chis Chateau are apartments called 
Les Apartments des Reines Meres, from 
their having been inhabited by two 
queen mothers, or queen-dowagers, Cas 
tharine de Medicis, Henry the Second's 
; Queen, and afterwards by Anne d' Au- 

Fricke, the Queen of Louis XIII. theſe 


apa rt- 
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apartments are in a ſquare court; the 
building is of brick, and was built by Fran- 
cis I. and when the Emperor, Charles V. 
paid a vifit to the King, he was lodged in 
theſe apartments. This was not a very 
friendly viſit, for it is recorded that they 
uſed to ſquabble every day; and ſome 
time afterwards, when they had a more 
ſerious quarrel, they gave each other the 
lie with as little ceremony as would two 
London porters ; yet a duel was not the 
conſequence of this memorable diſpute, 
though a challenge was ſent and ac- 


cepted. 


Les Apartements des Reines Meres, were 
-formerly by far the moſt ſuperb of any 
in the Chateau; the ceilings and the 
wainſcoats, which were painted in the 
reign of Henry II. are wonderfully fine ; 
the colours are ſo ſtrong that they ap- 
pear as if newly done, but which I was 
aſſured was not the caſe ; the ſubjects 
are various battles, and mythological 
ſtories ; ſome of the rooms were pauited 
F4 | by 
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by the order of Louis XIII, In one of 
the rooms, I was ſhown a golden trum 
pet highly ornamented with precious 
ſtones: This trumpet belonged to Ca- 
therine de Medicis who uſed to amuſe 
herſelf in blowing it: The honeſt Swiſs 
told me that ſhe performed upon it in 
concert, and played a remarkable fine ſolo, 
r that ſhe would frequently take it 
with her when ſhe hunted, and make the 
woods and rocks of Fontainbleau, re- 

i with its ſhcill ſound, _ 5 


She uſed to ride and low comme une dia- 
Bleſſe, ſaid the Swiſs.—If the Queen did 
really exert her lungs upon this inſtrument, 
ſhe muſt have had a mouth as large as a 
ſalmon ; for though I Have none of the laft 
myſelf, I could by no means cover its em- 
bouchure: I am therefore inclined to 
belieye, that inſtead of her Majeſty's 
having a ib like mouth, the had a 
ſmaller embouchure which was affixed to 
the other, and thus it might have, been 
adopted to the more moderate ſize of poor 

Catherine's 
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Catherine's mouth: Having ſettled this 
important point, with all the candour 
due to the chops of a dead queen rr. 


3 5 into the anti chambre, beautifully 
painted by the famous Cotelle; in this 
chamber is a portrait of the Dauphine, 
ſon of Louis the Great; he is repre- 
ſented on foot before the lege of Philiſ- 
bourg, where he behaved in a moſt gal- 
lant manner, and in a ſortie, which the 
beſie ged had made, he killed ſeyeral with 
his own hand ; The countenance of the 
Pauphine 3 is the moſt handſome and ani- 
mated that can be imagined ; though 
this | is only : a copy by Stiemart, yet it 
is aid to be far ſuperior. to the original 
by Rigault, which is in the yolk of 
the Marquis de Torci, © , mL 


In this chamber 3 are alſo the portraits 
of Marie Thereſe + da” Autneh⸗ Louis 
e Queen; this was pamted 
y the Elder Seve, ak is an original: 


Here | is a portrait of Louis XIV. in his 
+ royal 
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royal robes ; this is alſo a copy by Stie- 
mart, the original by Rigault, is at Ver- 
failles ; the other portrait in this cham- 
ber is of Anne d' Autriche, painted by 
Seve, ſo that it appears this celebrated 
painter had the honour of having two 
Queens fit to his pencil, and though he 
muſt have been an old man when he 
painted Thereſe d' Autriche, yet his ge- 
nius and abilities were ſo far from being 
on the wane, that he ſeems to have ac- 
quired more fire and brilliancy as he ad- 
vanced in life ; perhaps the old boy was 
animated by the ſuperior beauty of 
Thereſe d' Autriche, who was certainly 
a handſome woman, though pretty en 
bon point; but ſhe was not the wwotſe ſub- 
ject for a piece on that account. 


Louis XIV. had quite an Engliſh taſte 
in reſpect to women, and has been heard 
to ſay, that he preferred Engliſh wo- 
men to thoſe of his own country; and 
indeed this is not in the leaſt extraordi- 


L nary, 
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| nary, if the Engliſh women were in thoſe 
days as ſuperior as they now are to =o 


French in reſpect to deu. 


In a beautiful cabinet adjoining to this 


chamber are many fine pictures eſteemed 
very valuable, by Cotelle and Man- 
perche ; andin another adjoining to this, 
which is called Le Cabinet d' Henry IL 
is painted the hiſtory of that king in a 
very fine ſtyle; the painter's name 1 
could not learn. 


I was led through a range of rooms 
which was formerly occupied by the Dau- 
phin, ſon of Louis XIII. and the father of 
Louis XIV. theſe apartments were form- 
erly painted with the works of that weak 
and ambitions woman, Anne d' Au- 
triche, during her regency; this was 
executed by her order, and beſides many 
flattering allegorical alluſions, the whole 
range was fitted up in the moſt ſumptu- 
ous and expenſive manner, 


10 
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In one of theſe apartments is the. fa- 
mous picture, by Baſſan, repreſenting 
Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel tilling 
the earth; This is a moſt admirable 
Re. and deſerves attention. 


Jo this Chateau is « mallry_of 206 
feet in length, it is called La Gallerie 
d' Ulife, from its having fifty- eight large 
pictures repreſenting the hiſtory and tra: 
vels of Ulyſſes. Beſides this there is ano- 
ther gallery called la Gallerie ae Francois = 

which is nearly as long as the former, 
and much broader; this gallery is ſitua- 
ted between Ja Cour de la Fontaine, and 
E Jardin de Þ Orangerie; it was the firſt 
building that was finiſhed by Francis, 
and it is recorded that the entertainment 
which this gallant prince gave upon the 
occaſion was magnificent and  experflive 
beyond example ; a fine portrait of him 
is in this gallery; from this picture it 
appears, that he was tall, ſtrong, and 
well made, his eyes piercing, and his 


dountenance animated, though more au- 
ſtere 


41 
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ſtere than pleaſing ; but I think it would 
puzzle a learned phyſiognomiſt to trace 
the features of a viſage when more than 
half of it is barbarouſly covered with a 
long beard, 


The ceiling of this gallery is finely 
painted, about half of it with the repre- 
ſentations of the battles of Francis ; the 
other part, with ſome actions of Hen. IV. 
and of Louis XIV. for they both contri- 
buted to the ornament of this gallery, 
Here are many pictures of various ſub= 
jets, painted by Rous, whoſe ſtyle of 
painting, if I (who am not a firſt rate cons 
noifieur,) may preſume to judge, is far 
from pleaſing ; if it is not really bad, 
there is a certain ſtiffneſs, which to 
me appears to be extremely diſguſt- 
ing; his coloring is very fine, but 
he has not laid it on with much deli- 


; s 2 
This 
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This gallery, I was informed, has auo- 
thername, /a Galleriedes Reformes, and they 
give two reaſons for its being ſo called: the 
Calviniſts, who were the Pretendu reformes, 
preſented a famous petition in this gal- 
lery to Francis I. and Louis XIV. after 
the peace of Pirendes, reformed or diſ- 
banded ſome of his officers in this gal- 
lery, and then formed them into a com- 
pany for his ſon the Dauphin. 


This gallery has been famous for 
many great conferences and interviews, 
and the treaty of peace, called the peace 
of Fontainbleau, in the year 1762, was 
figned in la Gallerie de Francis I. or in 
la Gallerie des Reformees. EY 


Francis I. was not only a gallant war- 
riour, but an accompliſhed gentleman ; 
he underſtood and encouraged literature, 
and was deſervedly ſurnamed /e Pere 
des Sciences; he had alſo the minor ac- 
compliſhments in a very eminent degree, 

f | ſuch 
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ſuch as riding the great horſe, tilting, 
dancing, muſic, &c. and as to his ideas 
of magnificence and taſte, he ſurpaſſed 
all his contemporaries, witneſs the hiſ- 
tory of the reception he gave to 
Henry VIII. at Ardres near Calais, which 
was ſo extremely ſuperbe and coſtly, that 
the fields where they were encamped 


are to this day called the fields of gold; 


and notwithſtanding he gave the lie di- 
rect to the Emperor, Charles V. yet 
he perfectly underſtood the etiquette of ce- 


remony and politeneſs upon certain oc- | 


caſions. At a tournament, though he un- 
derſtood the art of tilting better than any 
man of the age in which he lived, yet 
he had the complaiſance and ſelf-denial 
to permit our Henry VIII. to carry off 
the palm of victory, with all the extra- 
vagant and pompous triumphs which 
attended theſe 7ragi-comick diverſions ; 
perhaps Francis, (who had beat the 
Swiſs,) till that period deemed invin- 
cible, might not have been at all ambiti- 

| ous 


3 
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ous of ſubduing his gueſt at a tourna- 


ment, eſpecially as policy forbid it, and 
he was no rival warrior to Francis; | 


I was led to theſe remarks upon coms 
ing to an apartment called the Library; 
of Francis I. this is a room of fifty feet 
ſquare, and was filled with the beſt au- 
thors that Francis could collect in thoſe 
days; he had the beſt collection of ma- 
nuſcripts of any prince of that age. This 
curious and valuable library was taken 
to Paris during the civil wars, and now 
forms a part of that immenſe body of li- 
terature in the King's library in the 
Rue de Richliev, and here they are not 
diſtinguiſhed from the general maſs of 
books. It would ſurely be more plea- 
ſing, if not more uſeful, to fee theſe 
books placed in their original and vene- 
table fituation, The only furniture in 
this room; which was the library, and 
ſtudy of Francis, is an old table and a' 
chair, and an old iron ink-ſtand : I was 

informed, 
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informed, they were made uſe of by 
Francis, and left here, I ſuppoſe, as a re- 
cord, that a King of France could read 


and write. 


In this Chateau are various apartments 
fitted up for the preſent Royal Family 
in the modern taſte, and are more neat 
than magnificent; ſome of them are a 
la mode Anglois, with chintz and cotton 


furniture, and neat paper hangings z but 


moſt of the apartments are hung with 
tapeſtry, repreſenting various actions of 
the kings of France; the keeping is ex- 
cellent, and the colours brilliant; the 


ſtories are ſo intereſting and entertain- 


ing, that I really think they are alone 
worth the ſeeing. 


I obſerved that every matraſs, quilt, 


and blanket upon the beds were ticketed, 
upon which was a number and the name 
of the poſſeſſor, as No. 1, La Riene, 

G | No. 2. 
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N. o. 2, n la Comteſſe de Provence, 
&c. &c. 


The Duc d' Orleans, as being the 
elder branch of the Bourbon line next to 
the Royal Family, is allowed apartments 
and attendance at the King's expence iu 
this Chateau, and I think them the 
pleaſanteſt. 


T-was ſurprized to ſee the muſic room 
ſo ſmall, and the orcheſtra ſo meanly 
fitted up, with unpainted deal boards ; 
but I apprehend, that when the whole 
court are here, they have the concert 
in one of the galleries. When the King 
1s here, without the Queen, he ſups in 
a ſmall apartment adjoining to this con- 
cert-room, and the band playing fans 
ceſſe the whole . 


The king 3 has four or five 
of his attendant noblemen to ſup with 
him, and often entertain themſelves with 
ſinging, and always with a chearful glaſe. 

T have 
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I have been credibly informed that his 
Majeſty is not a flincher upon certain oc- 
caſions, or to uſe another vulgar Engliſh 
phraſe, that he is ſometimes a very jolly 
fellow. The open hearted Swiſs told me 
that in a bon vivant party one evening, 
of which Monſieur le Comte de Provence 
made one, they circulated the glaſs very 
freely, and had ſung a variety of ſongs 
till after one o'clock in the morning, but 
Monſieur de Provence who never ſings, 
and is remarkably temperate in drinking, 
(though not in eating, ) had fallen aſleep; 
the King,' to rouſe him, poured a little 
wine down his throat, which not only 
rouſed him from his ſleep, but rouſed 
his ſpirit alſo: He was extremely angry 
with his royal Brother, who, ſo far from 
being angry, laughed very heartily at the 
poor Comte, but inſiſted upon his firſt 
drinking a goblet of wine, and then ſing 
a ſong. The Comte proteſted he would 
do neither. The King ſwore par Dieu, 
that he ſhould, or he would ſend for 
ſome of the filles des Cuiſines to undreſs 
— him 
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him and put him to bed. However, after 
much perſuaſion and raillery, and the 
Comte ſeeing the King in a peremptory 
cue, he at length conſented to gratify the 
King's humour; he drank his goblet, 
and he ſung his ſong, which the King 
enjoyed with high glee. As ſoon as he 
had finiſhed his ſong, the King got up 
and embraced his brother, and ſaid, my 
dear Staniflas, I will never aſk you to fing 
again till you have had fume inſtructions 
from a maſter, and now Artois and my- 
felf will put you to bed inflead of the filles 
des Cuifines, for I am ſure you cannot go 
alone. Rd 


The King, faid the Swiſs, gave orders 
for his retinue to be ready for the chace 
at fix o'clock, but it was eleven before 
his Majeſty got up; as for Monſieur, he 
was too ſick to attend the hunt that day, 


In this Chateau is a court, called la 
Cour du Cheval Blanc, from an antique 


figure of a horſe in white marble ; it, was 
| I found 
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found at Rome, and is ſaid to have be- 
longed to Marcus Aurelius; it was placed 
here by Catharine de. Medicis, but the 


building was by Francis I, This court 


is five hundred and thirty feet long, by 
three - hundred and forty-eight, broad. 
In the apartments belonging to it 


are lodged. the Secretaries of State, and 


| many of the King's principal officers. 


I faw only one apartment in this build- 
ing, which is called Ja Salle du Billiard; 
the ceiling is very beautifully painted 


with the works of Louis XIV. and Anne 


d' Auſtriche, The laſt building I ſhall 
mention of this Chateau is a chapel, 
called Chapelle de la Sainte Trinitè; this 
was given to the religious of the Holy 
Trinity by St. Louis, who built it after 
his return the firſt time from a cruſade 
he made to the Holy Land. When a 
number of religious of this order would 
follow their general to France, in the 
year 1259, Louis built a convent of this 
order; it was called Covent” de Neligieur 

8 3 de 
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de la Redemption des Capti ifs *: This 
chapel has been much embelliſhed by ſe- 
veral ſucceeding Kings. Here are many 
ſine pictures by Martin, Freminet, and 
ſeveral by other famous painters. The 
chapel is one hundred and forty-feet by 
ſixty. T he architecture i is of an unplea- 
ſing mixture of the Gothic blended with 
the taſte of thoſe days. In this chapel 
is one of the beſt organs in France, made 
by a German in the reign « of Henry IV, 
and notwithſtanding its age, it is re- 
markable for its fine tone, and variety 
of ſtops; the orcheſtra i 18 made for one 
hundred muſicians. 


There are many other buildings be- 
longing to this Chateau too tedious and 
unintereſting to particulariſe ; ; ſome of 
which, are much out of repair, and 
others i in ruins, 


0 LET 


This excellent Society, laſt year, purchaſed the 
releaſe of near. two hundred captives from flayery, 


The 
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The gardens do not merit much deſ- 
cription. The orange garden is ſmall, 
but full of the moſt beautiful and. 
flouriſhing orange and lemon trees. The 
Queen's apartments face this garden, 
from which is emited a fine and refreſh- 
ing fragrance into her chambers. In 
the middle of this garden, which 1s a 
ſquare, is a fine fountain of water, in the 
centre of which is Diana and four ſtag 
hounds in bronze; theſe are much ad- 
mired; nor can any thing be more highly 
executed than they are. The name of 
the artiſt I could not learn, and perhaps 
if I had, it might not prove remarkably 
ſatisfactory. to the - generality; of my 
readers, any more than many other of 
my petit remarks and obſervations,” But 
he who will write for every claſs of 
readers, is like upto a Paris Traiteur, 
who invites his cuſtomers to a variety of 
diſhes without giving them any one really. 
ſubſtantial ; but this, is politic in the 
Traiteur; he is certain to pleaſe ſome 
of his cuſtomers, whilſt the others have 
d: G 4, ng 
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no real cauſe for diſcontent ; ſince no- 
thing but rich and ſolid repletion can 
ſatisfy their inſatiable and keen ap- 
petites, not conſidering at the ſame time, 
that it is far more wholeſome to make 
a light meal ſometimes, when they are 
ſo often pampered with the rich and de- 
licious compound of more approved and 
learned cooks. 1 


The principal garden belonging to this 
Chateau is called le Jardin de la Reine; 
it extends to the length of the whole 
building, with a noble terrace the 
length of it. This garden is laid out 
in the old French taſte, nor is there 
any thing worthy of remark. A large 
pond, with a multitude of ſmall fiſh in 
it, in nothing rare; but below this garden 
is a very large piece of water, as lim- 
ped and as pure as can poſſibly be 
found. It abounds with a variety of 
fiſh. The Queen has a boat upon 
this water, in which ſhe often amuſes 
herſelf with fiſhing, The view from 
DE N the 
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the Chateau is only diyerſified from the 
vaſt ſcene of the wood by this water, 
and a ridge of high rocks, which extend 
about a league along the ſouthern road. 
To theſe rocks we rambled, and with 
ſome difficulty climbed the ſteep ſum- 
mit of the ing 


A view in | the wilds of America, coul 
hardly be more bold and romantic than 
this ſcene; and I am ſure would not 
convey ſo much pleaſure to the beholder 
as the coup d ail we enjoyed; for it 
was as much rude and grand nature, as 
that which could be ſeen after a toilſome 
and dangerous journey, .through a vaſt 
and trackleſs n country. 

Here we beheld a beautiful foreſt ex- 
tending on every fide, as far as the eye 
could reach, with various interſected cuts 
for the convenience of the chace, with 
here and there ſome open hen of heath 
| ground, 


The 
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The foreſt, which is upwards of thirty 
two thouſand arpens, ſtands upon a great 
inequality of ground, which but adds to 
the majeſty of the ſcene. In many places 
the rough tops of rocks juſt peep above 
the lofty ſpreading oaks, whilſt in others, 
you diſcover the tall pine trees nodding 
their bended tops over ſome craggy clift. 
The long line of ſteep and broken rocks 
from which we viewed, added to the 
ſight of the venerable caſtle, once the 
abode of many famous Kings, whoſe 
eventuous hiſtories at once fill the 
mind with a mixture of. pleaſing aud 
melancholy reflections. 


The - multitude of game ſeen on 
every ſide of the foreſt renders it a 
moſt compleat and delightful ſcene. 
From the altitudes of theſe rocks we. 
found the air ſo many degrees colder than 
it was below, that we were glad to de- 
ſcend; during our deſcent from the rocks, 
towards the foreſt, it was ſurpriſing to 


ſee 
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ſee the immenſity of game which ſprang 
on all ſides of us, ſcarce a ſtep that we 
took, but we put up the gold, the filver, 
and the common pheaſants, the red leg'd, 
and the common partridge. The hares 
were in ſuch plenty, that my ſervant 
twice put his foot upon them. The 
number of every ſpecies of game was al- 
moſt incredible; and without hyperbole, 
I believe there was not the leaſt neceſſity 
for a fuſes or dogs to kill a conſiderable 
number of them in a very ſhort time. I 
am convinced that a pole, with a piece 
of lead flung to the end of it, would an- 
ſwer the end; and this I aſſert, becauſe 
they frequently ſprang ſo near me, that 
J could, I am certain, have knocked them 
down ſometimes even with a common 
walking ſtick, and this I have ſeen done 
more than once; but let i it be obſerved, 
that this was in 2 thick bruſh Wood, and 
where the aſtoniſhing numbers were but 
very rarely diſturbed by the haunts 
of men or dogs. A-propos, of game, l 
think our Engliſh game laws are ſo ſcan- 
dalouſſy 
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daloufly arbitrary, (for a free Country,) 
that I am very ſorry it is not in my 
power to inform all the poachers in Eng- 
land the moſt ready method of taking 


the game, 


One T imagine from ſome late acts, 
that our repreſentatives were become the 
greateſt deſpots upon earth, and that their 
only aim was to enſlave their conſtituents, 
and to aggrandize themſelves. I am not 
acquainted with any law in France, or in 
any other country, except England, 
which conſtrains a ſubject to be his own 
informer; neither do I recolle& any law 
enacted more. cruel for. the offence, than 
that of a perſon's being liable to a pe- 


nalty of 20 I. and the whole to go to 
| the rnformer.. | | | 


b rulers 
haye done, but to invite the needy and 
abandoned to commit the crime of per- 


jury, either for the ſake. of the re- 
ward, or through the accurſed motives 


of 
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of | hatred, malice, cr revenge? But 
what do our worthy law-givers care 
for the crimes or the liberties of men as 
long as it ſaves their hares and partridges 
from deſtruction. 


ln n ſuch like hetrogeneous re- 

flections, and digreſſions ſo foreign to my 
ſubje&, it may be ſaid, I have forfeited 
my word in forſaking a reſolution which 
I had ſo /ately made to,the contrary ; true, 
but I will anſwer in the lines of Cowley, 
as they contain excellent reaſons why 
men ſhould not engage themſelves in re- 
ſolves and vows. 


„„ Where honour or where conſcience doth not bind, 
1 No other law ſhall ſhackle me; 
« Slave to myſelf | neer will be, 

«© Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 
. By my own preſent mind, 

« Who by reſolves and vows engag'd doth ſtand, 

& For days that yet belong to fate; 

« Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his * 

« Before it falls into his hands. £88 


And 
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And fo at the foot of the rocks we ſaw 
an old man and a youth hard at work 
in hewing and ſhaping the hard ſtones of 
the rock; we ſaw them ſonze minutes 
before they perceived us, and as we were 
advancing towards them, I ſaw the old 
man caſt away the tool which he had 
been working with, and fit himſelf down 
upon his rough work; he then ſtruck 
himſelf thrice upon the breaſt, then 
claſped his hands together, and lifted up 
his eyes to heaven. The youth when he 
perceived the ſituation of the old man, 
ran to him and threw his arms about his 
neck; the old man kiſſed him; they 
were in this poſture when we came up 
to them; the lad was endeavouring to 
ſooth the old man's grief; but his tears, 
which ran like a rapid ſtream down his 
young cheeks, choaked his utterance. 
The old man ſeemed more reſigned; 
he did not weep. When he perceived 
us, he gently puſhed the boy away 
from him, and reclined his hoary head 
| upon 
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upon his trembling Hand with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 


The youth ſtood within one pace of 
him in a bended poſture, and watching 
with the greateſt attention-the old man's 
countenance ; the boy took no notice of 
us; we were as attentive and as ſilent 
as themſelves ; it was one of thoſe quiet 
ſcenes of diſtreſs, when the heart feels 
more than language can expreſs. I am 
ſure their grief was genuine, for it was 
natural; great ſorrow ſtrongly marked 
their countenances ; the working ſorrows 
of their hearts reached my own ; I felt 
all the powers of ſenſibility ſtir within 
me; it was as quickly. communicated as 
the rays of light from the glorious ſun ; 
from my ſoul I pitied the old man, and 
from my heart I loved the little boy. 


Senſibility! thou pure offspring of 
Goodneſs, drawn from the glorious foun- 
tain of endleſs Exiſtence ! ſuffer not my 
heart ever to be diveſted or eſtranged 


from 
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from thy divine influence ; but ever teach 
me with thy ſureſt judgment, that my 
feelings may never degenerate into weak- 
neſs, nor my charity into oſtentation. 


I will ſpeak to thee, faid I to myſelf, 
for I with to be intereſted in thy diſtreſs. 


My poor good old man, faid I, you 
ſeem unhappy, tell me what ſour miſ- 
fortunes attend you? I am en vert, re- 
. plied the old man, juſt what I ſeem to 
be, a forlorn miſerable old man ; heavy, 
heavy fate cruelly oppreſſes me. Then 
with uplifted eyes, he fetched ſuch a 
deep and agonizing figh, that it quite 
pierced my heart. 


Well, faid I, if you are-now unhappy, 
you know not how ſoon you may ex- 
perience a change of fortune; as you 
have ſcen better days, ſo you may 
again; but, whatever may be your diſ- 
treſs, ſtill let not your dependence upon 
a good Providence forſake you in your 
| old 


\ 
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old age; endeavour to ſupport your bur- 
then with chriſtian patience and reſigna- 


tion, and you will not fail of being re- | 


warded, if not in this world, certainly 
in the world to come. Jes LEY We 


I babe eblervid; that N few bps 


in diſtreſs caſt their anchors with any 
pleaſurable dependance upon chance, and 
contingent circumſtances ſer at à great 
diſtance. When the heat 18 ill at eaſe, 
2 ray of hope ſometimes crofſes it; 
but it is of too light a ſubſtance to 
abide, when our Lufferings are ſorely 


preſſing on us. A poor woman to 


whom I gave ſome ſuch advice, in a 
caſe of great diſtreſs, replied, ** its very 
« true, Sir, I may meet with my reward 
& at the day of judgment ; but that is a 
* long time to look forward, when my 
« infants and myſelf are in the mean 
« time ſtarving to death”. Preaching re- 


ligion or Philoſophy to a mind ſunk into 
an abyſs of miſery, is like recommending 


abſtinence to a ſtarving man when he be- 
H holds 
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holds a plentiful table of choice viands 
which he is not allowed to touch. 


The poot unhappy old man thanked 
me for my advice, and ſaid, that in re- 
ſpect to himſelf, he was perfectly reſigned 
to the will of Heaven; that he could 
with pleaſure lie down and die; but 
that it was for ſix poor grandchildren, 
which, were deſtitute orphans, for whom 
he wiſhed to live; and for whom he was 
miſerable. . They are new farving, ſaid he. 
Juſt God forbid it, ſaid I; they ſhall not 
ſtarve Judge, ſaid the ſufferer, what. A 
load of miſery I ſuſtain, and how far I 
can be patient and reſigned. He ſaid he 
had a_ſon, an only ſon, whom he had 
brought. up to his own buſineſs ; that he 
bimſelf had quited the laborious employ- 
ment in his decliuing years; but that he 
might aſſiſt his ſon, who was married 
and had a large family, he purchaſed two 


' horſes and a voiture, with all the money 


he had ſaved for the ſupport of his old 
age; with this voiture he got a com- 
fortable 
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fortable maintenance in going once 2 
1 28 A carrier to Paris, 


* * 
1 4 
24 


— "He d, | hk be this penod: he Was as 
contented a man as any in Fontainbleau, 
and little did he then imagine how ſoon 
he ſhould become the moſt miſerable. 


His fon, he ſaid, was one day at work 
in getting ſome of the rock ſtones of 
the foreſt, when he perceived one of the 
mall deers lyiug down among the rocks; 
the poor animal was ſick, it had not 
ſtrength to get up. His fon, he faid, was 
fo touched with the condition of the 
deer, that he brought him home to his 
houſe with the humane intention of cur- 
ing him, and, if his endeavours ſuc- 
ceeded, to turn him into the: foreſt again. 
He ſaid he told his ſon the great danger 
which attended his humanity, and they 
had reſolved to turn him into the foreſt 
again the next morning; but, alas, ſaid he, 
it was too late! A perſon ſaw him take 
the animal into the houſe, and immediately 

H 2 informed 
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informed againſt him. He was the ſame 
night torn from his wife and children, 
and hurried away to priſon, from whence, 
n ing man, be „ 
ture! 1 n 5 13 
tears: r 2988 


He bimſelf, was fined fix bundred 
| livres:66r the deer being found in his 
bouſe, and his ſon Was condemned to 
tua years : unpri ſonnient. 4 The poor 
old fellow was obliged to ſell his horſes 
and voiture to pay the fine, which 
totally deprived him of all means of ſup- 
potting ſo large ai family. His poor ſon, 


be ſid, died of a broken heart before 


ſeven months of his imptiſonment had 
enpirediʒ and to compleat this fingularly 
eruel cataſtrophe, his wife! was; in con- 
ſeque tes of his death, ſo ſhocked, that 
ſhe was inſtantly ſeized with a deliriumi 
and convulſions, and expired the next 
morning; and here, ſaid the mourner, 
yu 1 to bewail their loſs; and to ſup- 

int f port 


| 
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port fix infants. with his almoſt worn out 
labour, He ſaid it was too great, too 
much for him to ſuſtain, and he was 
afraid he ſhould yery ſoon nh under his 


complicated mighortunes. 85 


Hauen bleſs. * pity FR dh. 
{aid I, my poor old man, thou haſt a full 
meaſure of miſery indeed; but deſpair 
not; for I am ſure, the Great God of 
Mercy will look .down. en phone, and 
Pity thee. s bed bas ,f: 

I . * added . more; 
but his affecting tale of woe ſo. wrung 
my heart, that if three words more could 
made the whole world believers, I could 
not have uttered them. 1, turned about 
to obſerve the... ituation. of my com- 
panions z they were doing What nature 
had bid me do. J was glad to fee 
it. I love a generous. manly - ſympathy, 
and deteſt the wretched affected churl, 
who refuſes to obey the commands of 4 


vine nature; I know but of one mode 
H 3 which 


: 


. 
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which can effeftually q uiet the ſenſations 
of the diſtrefſed, —it is the ſympathiſing 
upon ſuch occaſions, and this very mode 


was adopted by us. Of all the evolu- 


tions I ever ſaw performed, this was by 
far the moſt - ſilent, quick, and exact. 
The word of command was given by 


ſome good inviſible agent, which touched 


the ſtrings of our hearts at the ſame in- 
ſtant we were untying the ſtrings of our 
purſes. "Though we-were in a gloomy 
foreſt, and had only the bright canopy 
of heaven for our roof, yet I never ſaw 
purer devotion under the vaulted roofs 


of 1 7 churches. 


, Tt would be ungenerous in me to de- 


prive my reader of the pleaſure of know- 
ing how well the old 'man was relieved, 
ſo I wall t tell him 4 * ou of 1 it. 


Here, ſaid my good and generous young 
friend ro the old man, here are five 
Louis d' ors for thee, and may Heaven 
bleſs thee ; - and here, faid the benevo- 

lent 


* 
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lent O'Callaghan, taking the old man by 
the hand, here are twelve livres; I 
with I had more, thou ſhouldeſt have 
it all ! He was going to give the-poor 
man his benediction, which, I am 
ſure, was worth more than any biſhop's 
in France, but he could not get it 
off; he attempted again, but it would 
not do; and was at laſt obliged to leave 
him unbleſſed, though inconceivable were 
the number which attended his own good 


heart. 


I would ſay how much I gave to this 

old ſon of miſery too, but it was ſo little, 
that I have ever ſince repented it was 
not more. f 


The old man's joyful ſurprize at this 
unexpected change of fortune, was ſo 
great, that he had not the power of 
thanking us; but perhaps he did us more 
ſervice when he fell upon his knees, and 
lifred his ſilent ſpirit up to heaven. 


H 4 The 
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The charming youth followed the 
example of his grandfather, and in this 
humble poſture we left them, to purſue - 
our way into the foreſt ; we looked back 
from afar off, and faw. them fall: in the 


ſame poſture. | 


We were edrannpd 1 half. a 8 into 
the foreſt, and had ſeen at leaſt a thouſand 
ſtags &c. before one of us had opened our 
mouths, and I believe we ſhould have 
gone on another half league in the ſame ſi- 
lent mood had not our reflections been in- 
terrupted by a very novel and ſingular cir- 
cumſtance. This was two wild boars at- 
tacking each other with incredible fury ; 
they were jet black ; one of them was of 
a2 a monſtrous ſize, the other not ſo large, 
but full as reſolute; at a little diſtance 
from them we ſaw a ſow furiouſly tear- 
ing up the earth; as we were not above 
one hundred and fifty yards from them, we 
immediately conſulted our ſafety, not by 
flight, but in getting up a tree; but I 
know not whether-there would have been 

any 
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any danger if we had not taken this prey 
caution, for I have been aſſured, that they 
never attack men or dogs unleſs they are 
firſt attacked themſelves, 


Poor O'Callaghan would have it chat 
we ſhould be dead men preſently if we 
did not climb a tree; to be ſure it was 
no time to argue againſt the queſtion, 
when we were within one hundred and 
fifty yards of three enraged animals, eſpe- 
cially as they were ſometimes actually ad- 
vancing towards us; certainly ] was very 
well content with the ſecurity of my 
ſituation, for we had not been here three 


minutes before the fierce animals were 


under our tree ; the ſmalleſt of them had 
now much the worſt of the battle, and 
he only made a running fight, though 
frequently he would turn about and attack 
his adverſary with aſtoniſhing reſolution. 


If we had followed them I am con- 


vinced we ſhould ſoon have found the 


leaſt of them dead; he bled prodigiouſly 
at 


a 
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at the throat, and his belly was fo goared, 

that one of his inteſtines dragged upon the 
ground, The noiſe theſe animals made, 
and the foam which came from their - 
monſtrous mouths, was beyond all deſcrip- 


don. i 


| The female, for whom I ſuppoſe this 
conteſt was, paſſed our tree two or three 
minutes after the boars had left it: ſhe di- 
rected her courſe after them, running as 
faſt as ſhe could ſcamper ; I am certain no 
man could run ſa faſt as this animal did. 
We now deſcended from our ſituation and 


directed our courſe for Fontainbleau ; it 


was near dark, and we did not readily find 
our route till we luckily came into one of 
the cuts which led us to the rocks; it was 
very ſingular, that-in going through the 


cut we ſaw a large kind of ſheep dog paſs 


us: he was muzzled; after he hadgone on 
about one hundred yards, he ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped, turned round, looked at us, and 
inſtantly returned the way he came from, 
as faſt as he could run. 1. Upon my mention- 

ing 


17 

ing this circumſtance to Monſieur Barbe, 
the maitre D' Hotel, he ſaid it was a dog 
belonging to the Braconniers pour attraperdu 
gibjer, fans avoir droit de chaſſe, and added 
that it was perhaps well for us that we did 
not fall in with the Braconniers, for that 
they were very dangerous and W | 
. fellows. I learnt, that notwith 
the many Gardes du Chaſſe, who are em- 
ployed in the foreſt, there are poachers 
who deſtroy very conſiderable numbers of 
game, and that ſeveral garde du chaſſer Have 
deen killed in engaging the Braconniers; 
however they now never truſt themſelves 
alone in the * Fos Op go in u e 
well armed. 5 
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I am informed” that the Braconniers 
have the beſt bred: dogs in the world; 
they train them ſo admirably that the ani - 
mals knowledge almoſt exceeds credibility; 
when the Braconnier will take a ſtag, or 
deer, or roe- buck, or a wild boar, he goes 
iuto a certain part of the foreſt and fixes 
his dppatatue: of nets and wires, &c. he 

then 
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then muzzles his dog and ſends him off, 


and the Braconnier conceals himſelf near . 


the ſpot; the dog uever returns till he 
drives one of the anictals iuto ghe ſuare, 
bitt if the dog ſees any perſon, h is taught 
tot return without Bis. game, and this 
gives notice to the Braconnier to make his 


1 e 
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5 was al a 9 3 * 
with a brace of theſe dogs, and that 


they are generally ſure of ſucceſs; if the z 


Braconnier Anglois can profit from this 
hint, tant: mieux, for I lay again, that I 
wiſh them every ſucceſs till all Wanted 
game laws are repealed. 's 


The foteſt of Fontainbleau is nearly 
circular. Henry the Fourth made a road 
which circumambients the whole fo- 
reſt, beſides making many ſpacious cuts 
through various parts of it; this makes it 
very convenient for the female part of the 
Royal family and their attendant ladies, 


_ generally go 11 Carriages to the chaſe, 
where 
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there they often ſee as much of it as the 
horſemen; they. haye always relays, of 
horſes waiting in the foreſt a hunting ear · 
riages are light he cabriales, hung res 
markably law, aul ty excellent Engliſh 
hunters hariieffe to-cach; and driven by a 
poſtilliom ; in theſe . AY fre⸗ 
quently go at full ſpeed NaN 


The King whenever he fuds himself fa- 
tigued, —— the chaſe. in one of theſe ca- 
brioles 3 his attendants ave very numerous 
and have more theappearante of an army, 
than of ſportſmen taking the diyerſion of 
the chaſtʒ they not only purſue their gamie, 
with dogs of various kinds for tlie different 
ſpecies of game, but they alſo uſt fuflee's, 
fo that the flaughter that they frequently 
make is aſtdniſhingyiſfometimos:a/hundred 
ſpecies of game, for they eſtimate their 
port only from" this — —— def- 
troy. TBI 


The King, though he can ſcarcely ſee 
two OE before him, * kills 
p his 
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his game; but he has always an attendant 
nobteman with him, who tells him when 
to fire, and he takes care not to tell his 
Majeſty till the animal is almoſt under his 
noſe; if his Majeſty kills, he is applauded 
as the beſt ſhot ir his dominions, and he 
laughs as heartily at the conceit of it as 
any man in his dominions. 


The Queen ſometimes rallies 25 King 
about his bad ſhooting ;- and laſt winter 
| actually offered to lay him a wager that 
ſhe-would kill more game in one day than 
his Majeſty to which the King replied; 
Non Madame, vous autesz un 'antaginiſit; 
plus cumuenabie dans fix mam dd ici, je vont 
donnerai pour pariel un Duc de:Normandie 
contre Vous. 
Queen was then with child, and has 
| ſince been brought to bed. of a ſon, 
wlio was immediately declared Duke ef | 


Normandy 701? 


The King diſlikes that the foot people 
ſhould attend the chace. When he-meets 
with 


It muſt beobſerved, that the 
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with them, he commonly tells them to 
go home and mind their buſineſs. But 
his diſlike to hair dreſſers is very remark- 
able; and it is abſolutely true, that 
about three years ſince, he ovęrtook a 
brace of thoſe ſons of greafe and duſt 
enjoying the pleaſures of the chace, 
enpied ſans Chapeau. The King {topped 
them, and not only greeted them with 
a royal ſalutation of Sacre Dieu's and 
Cocquin's, but alſo with a royal flogging 
with his horſe-whip. I have been in- 
formed, that he has attacked hair dreſs 
ſers in the ſame matiner ere now in the 
park a at Verſailles; 1 cannot but think 


that this little excentricity does | his Mas 


jeſty ſome honour, for ſurely. thoſe race 


of b:ings are of all others the moſt con» 


temptible, trifling, and diſulute, ........ .. 


The taylor is a ue ful animal, and though 

he is. ſaid to poſſeſs only the ninth part 
of a man, yet he can by no means be 
ſpared, as by him the nakedneſs of ſu- 


periour beings are cov ered 3 he is there | 
fore 


£ 


„ 


„ 
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fore far more reſpectable than the hair- 
drefling animal, who, ſo far from being 
of the leaſt ſervice to mankind, is a moſt 
intolerable evil; beſides he is vain, inſo- 
tent, and idle; whereas the poor taylor 
is induſtrious and humble, If, from the 
taylor's becupation and diet, it is juſtly 
thought by the world, that he has de- 
graded himſelf into the ainth part of a 


man, it may be ſaid; with equal juſtice, 


that the hair dreſſer is only the nineteenth 
part of a rational crenture ; for there is no 
doubt, but that the taylor is en times more 
uſeful, ten times more riſpectnble, and ten 
times more honeft than the hair dreſſer. At 
Paris there are ten hair dreſſers hanged and 
broke on the n to one taylor: © — 


I cannot deny, but that this little ab- 
ſurdity might have been omitted with- 


out any injury to a deſcription of Fontain- 
Blau, yet not ſo well with mine; for I 
am refolved it ſhall be Sochiibg Ber a diſh 
of hach? poch? of various - ſeaſonings; 
cooked without art or regularity; -and'if 
4 this 
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this. bach? poche, by ſuch an unſkilful 
hand, can be reliſhed by only a few men 
of peculiar gout, I ſhall be well content 
with having made the W But 


to en 


There is a village about a quarter of a 
league from Fontainbleau, called Avon, 
famous only for its fine old church, 
built by the Firſt Philip, in the year 
1314. The heart of Philip is depoſited 
in this church. Till the year 2687, it 
| ſerved as a pariſh church for Fontain- 
bleau. 


On one fide of the road going to Paris 
is a ſmall chapel, upon the ceiling of 
which is painted a man in the act of fall- 
ing from his horſe ; this was a favourite 
"nobleman of Louis the XIIIth's, who 
was thrown from his horſe and killed 
when hunting with the King ; his Ma- 

jeſty cauſed this chapel to be erected, 


where a meſſe i is faid once a-year for his 
| I ſoul, 
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ſoul, and the prayers of all pious chaſ- 
ſeurs and travellers are requeſted. \_ 


One league from Fontainbleau, on the 
other fide of the river Seine, is a houſe 
called les Preſſoirs du Rol; it is a large 
pile of building of brick, very elegantly 
conſtructed, and now much out of re- 
pair: This houſe was built by Francis I. 
in many of the rooms the paintings and 
ornaments of his time are ſtill to be ſeen 
upon the ceiling and wainſcoating , but 
as they have long warred againſt time 
and damp, they are ſo injured that it was 
with difficulty I could trace out any of 

the ſubjects; enough, however, remains 
to prove that they were executed by maſ- 
terly hands, particularly the feaſt of the 
gods, Diana hunting, and the death of 
Eſculapius, the ſon of Apollo and Co- 


ronis. 


They ſay, that what invited the King 
to build this lodge, was, that in hunting 
one day, the ſtag croſſed the river near 


this 
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this ſpot, which obliged the King to do 
the ſame; the poor animal, being almoſt 
exhauſted, ran for ſhelter into a little 
cottage, and was taken alive. Francis 
being much fatigued and thirſty, aſked 
for wine, which he found ſo excellent, 
that he bought the houſe and land be- 
longing to it, which was at that time 
only eighty acres, but he afterwards cul- 
tivated four hundred acres of vine ground, 
and plaitted it with the beſt vines from 
Greece, and Languedoc, and other coun- 
tries; he then found the ſoil ſo well 
adapted for the vines, that he cauſed wine 
to be made of them in his own. lodge; 
and it is ſaid that he uſed to prefer it to 
e 2 | 


What muſt have been the ſuperior 
excellency of thoſe vines, or the ſu- 
perior gout of the King cannot now 
be determined. It is certain, however, 
that the wine of that country at preſent 
is inferior to the common thin burgundy 


i at Paris for twenty ſols per bottle; 
A 12 but 
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but at the ſame time it muſt be confef; 
ſed, that the grapes of Fontainbleau are 
the beſt flavored of auy in France, and 

are ſo eſteemed in Paris, where all fine 
grapes are called les raiſins 4 Fogg 
bleau. 


It is Pa 4s that — IV. fold 
this lodge and vineyard to one Nicholas 
Jacquinot, firſt gentleman of his bed- 
chamber ; but as Jacquinot was Henry's 
faithful follower and ſervant, through 
all his various fortunes when King of 
Navarre contending for the throne. af 
France, it is very poſlible, that he gave 
him, as a recompence, this eſtate; and to 
prevent all ſuſpicion and jealquſy from 
his partiſans, which were ſo numerous, 
that it was not in his Kingly power to 
gratify them all. It was pretended, that 
Monſieur Jacquinot bought this eſtate of 
the King, and this is the more prohable, 
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as Jacquinot left the eſtate at anc 
j ne Fes, „ 
| | _ I% | } 
. 
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The foreſt formerly belonged to many 
proprietors, who, at different periods, 
fold their poſſeſſions to the crown. There 
are yet ſeveral people who have the pri- 
vilege of cutting a certain quantity of 

wood annually in this foreſt, together 
with ſome other privileges, the nature 
of which I could not learn, they are 
termed droit d uſage. 


v 


The grand maſter of the waters and of 
the foreſt, with his lieutenant, the cap- 
tains of the chace, and many other officers 
aſſemble every year on the firſt day of- 
May, at a round table of ſtone, called 4a 
Table du Roi, which is in the foreſt; | ad- 
joining to the road leading to Paris; here 
they receive the fealty and hommage due 
to the King for certain privileges which. 
they EP: 


Numerous murders have heretofore 
been committed in the foreſt of Fontain- 
bleau: Only fix years fince a large fa- - 
mily was found murdered, which were 
I 3 travelling 
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travelling through the foreſt at night ; 
two of the King's poſt-boys were at the 
ſame time murdered. 


| The „nns; fix in number, were ſoon 
afterwards taken and racked alive. They 
confeſſed fourteen murders that they had 
committed. One of them uſed to put on 
the habit of a prieſt, to gain admittance 
into families, and in the night would 
admit his confederates. 5 


Notwithſtanding the light cantons 
which the foreſt is divided into, and the 
vigilance of a number of guard des Chaſſes, 
and the Marachauſe?, it is yet the rende- 
vous of villians, and of moſt of the criminals 
who make their eſcape from juſtice in and 
about the environs of Paris ; fo that it is 
by no means ſafe at any time to make an 
excurſion ſar into the foreſt of Fontain- 
* e att 


It is' very near this place, that the 
celebrated and cruel de Montchauvet com- 
mitted 
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mitted that abominable and wanton act 
of cruelty, for which he was tortured and 
racked alive. This devil' had been an 
officer in the army, and had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in action upon many occa- 
ſions; but being convicted of plunder 
and cruelty, he was caſhiered the army. 
He was born at Toulon, and was upon 
his return to that city when he commit- 
ted the following un paralleled and wan- 
ton act of cruelty: He was riding 
through the foreſt about mid-day, when 
he perceived, at a little diſtance from the 
ſide of the road, a poor tinker faſt afleep, 
and near him a fire, on which was an iron 
Jaddle full of melted ſoder; the poor 
tinker having his mouth wide open; the 
cruel diſpoſition of Montchauvet promptly 
ſuggeſted to him, that this was an excel- 
lent opportunity for gratifying his infer- 
nal propenſity ; he, therefore, we may 
ſuppoſe, without any debates or ſtruggles 
of conſcience, alighted from his horſe, 
and taking the ladle from the fire, poured 
its burning contents down the unhappy 
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— throat, who conſequently ſoon ex- 


pired in the moſt excruciating agonies, 
which, when the demon Montchauvet 
had fully enjoyed, he remounted his horſe 
and rode away much delighted with his 
adventure ; but happily the wretch was 
not to enjoy it long: A poor old woman 
who had been picking ſticks in the foreſt, 
was witneſs to the dreadful ſcene, and 
fortunately concealed herſelf from his 
ſight. As ſhe was returning home, ſhe 
luckily met with a party of the Mara- 
chaſſcè, who were as uſual patroling the 
roads ; to them ſhe related what the had 
ſeen ; they inſtantly purſued him, and in 
leſs than three hours the villain was ta» 


When the diabolical wretch was re- 
ceiving the moſt dreadful tortures ſo 
juſtly due for his atrocious crime, he 
burſt out into a loud laugh; the execu- 
tioner, much aſtoniſhed, aſked him what 
it was that could poſſibly delight him 
at ſuch an awful period? He replied, 

that 
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that if his tortures were to be ten times as 
ſevere as they then were, he could not for- 
bear laughing at the recollection of the con- 
vulſions, and droil faces nwhich the thiker 
made when he ee the lead dawn * 
1 | | 
I have given this horrid relation ond 
| becauſe it happened in a place J have been 
deſcribing, not that Bam of opinion, that 
the flagitious crimes of ſuch hardened 
wretches ſhould be. tecorded; no, they 
ought, if poſſible, to be obliterated from 
all n bree. | 


| I think FP relating of. 4 ted 
more to the promotion of vle or. miſan⸗ 


thropy, than they a. to Virtue or phildos 
cthropy. 28. 0 2 


ö 


een ind 5 its neighbouring vid 
lages are governed by a provoſt & com- 
miſſary, civil and criminal, a King's pro- 
cureur, and a regiſter, 


Provi- 


bee ſols per pound. | +; 
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Proviſions at Fontainbleau are chea p- 
er than at Paris; beef, mutton, veal, 
and 'pork. at fix ſols per pound; ex- 
cellent poulards at fifty ſols a piece, a 
hare, twenty ſols; a turkey, thirty ſols; 
a gooſe, twenty- four ſols; a pig, forty- 
eight ſols; and exceeding fine dude at 


* ad 


11 I bought a baſket of as fine grapes as 
— in France, containing about two — 
ym r ſols. | 


Hiving with: much KMeuley : otra 
ed a wretched voiture, we 'ſet off a la 
fofte' for Paris, and had the pleafure of 
hunting with Monſieur le Compte d' Ar- 
tois one third of the way to Paris. Sin- 
gular as this appears, it was really ſo, for 
the Compte on that day took the diver- 
ſion of the chace for the firſt time in the 
ſeaſon, attended by his whole ſuite, and 
a number of noblemen and gentlemen. 


The 
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The animating cry of ſixty couple of 
hounds, re- echoing their ſhrill. tones from 
various parts of the foreſt; the number 
of French horns continually ſaluting the 
ear; the many fine ſpirited horſes, richly 
capariſoned, galloping on every ſide; the 
relays of horſes and hunting cabrioles 
thickly ſtationed upon the road and in the 
foreſt; the multiplicity of ſtags, deers, 
and wild boars flying from their eager 
purſuits, whilſt grey hounds, and bull- 


dogs ready to. be let looſe when the wild 


boars croffed the road, altogether rendered 
the ſcene novel, cheerful, and delightful: 


However, on the other hand, 1 


know not what real pleafare the Chaſ- 


ſeurs can have in the chace, as keen 


hunters defirous of keeping with the 
hounds, fince rarely any of them 
come in at the death, owing to their 
paſſing through an almoſt labyrinth of 


wood, and from the vaſt plenty of game 


the dogs frequently purſue different 


ways. Thus the Chaſſeurs are ſoon be- 


wildered and ſeparated from each other ; 
| | ſome 


| 
N 
N 
— 
1 
| 
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ſome loſe their way, others follow the 
diftant- ery of the dogs, while many give 
up all thoughts of a fruitleſs purſuit,” 
and vaitify prance about the toads; aſking” 
every one that they met pur on les lebri- 
ers font ales, les abs « Vos vn. —Aves dbu 
vs 2 R. 26 5 


vi met Kitty Chatte upon the Tm” 
ten or twelve miles diſtant from that 100 
of the foreſt where 1 firſt ſaw the hounds, 
which by that time were probably twenty 
miles off. I am therefore pretty well 
convinced, that their vanity leads them 
to the chace more than any real enjoy- 
ment they have in it. They are highly 
gratified i in ſhowing their horſes ., and, 
their fine ſaddles covered with embroi- 
dered crimſon velvet, their numerous at- 
| tendants, each with their horns, in ſplend- 
ed liveries, and chemſelves not un fre- 


Moſt of them are Tngtitt, of the ben breed, 
though they are not much 3 as huntets tom 
French a Tr 


quently 
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quently in full trimed ſuits of cloaths ; 
their feet in full length ſtirrups, and as 
erect and as ſtiff as when they exhibit upon 
a dreſſed horſe in a riding ſchool. 


The greateſt part of theſe heroes of the 
chace are far more rejoiced at the finiſh- 
ing their diverſion, than at the commence- 
ment of it; and then remains the 
triumph; they return home half dead with 
fatigue, and for many months aſter re- 
late, with the higheſt ſatis faction to their 
miſtreſſes and companions, their aſtoniſh» 
ing feats of hardineſs and actiye horſe: 
manſhip ; of their many hair- breadth 
& ſcapes in flood and field, and with all 
the wonderful adventures of the chace. 


We now arrived at Paris without en- 
countering any further adventure, only 
at the Barrier, they obliged me to make 


* This is not ſo common as a few years fince, 
they equip themſelves more in the Engliſh mcde, 
though it is but a yery awkward imitation, 


the 
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the Grand Monarch a preſent of ſeven 
ſols and a half for moſt ' graciouſly per- 
mitting me to take my baſket of grapes 
into Paris. 


We are (faid my friend) a little more 
polite and liberal to ſtrangers in Eng- 
land; we erect no barriers there except 
againſt deſpotiſm; no, replied I, nor erect 
trophies to perpetuate ſlavery. 


We were at that moment paſſing un- 
der the Triumphal Arch, in honour of 
Louis XIV. in the Rue St. Denis, 


THE 


0 1 
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His lacrymis vitam damus et miſereſcimus alero. 
VIII. 


5 Pann, Feb. 8, 1786. 


Tu E other day I met with the fol- 
lowing ſingular adventure: As I was ta- 
king a walk in the Champs Eliſees, I 
thought I heard the lamentations of 
a female voice in a retired part of the 
grove, - I attentively liſtened and advan- 
ced to the ſound, and preſently beheld a 
a young 
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a young woman woman leaning againſt a tree, 
which ſhe would frequently beat her head 
againſt, She had neither hat or cap 
upon her head, and her long hair flowed 
in a diſhevelled ſtate; her dreſs was a 
faſhionable and elegant chemiſe ; *twas 
eaſy to diſcover in her perſon, and even 


in the very conduct of her diſtreſs, ſome- 


thing far ſuperior to the bas peuple or to 
the filles de joie of Paris; the appeared 
in great agony of mind, and wept bit- 
terly : As I was advancing towards her 
ſhe perceived me, and immediately began 
to ſhun me by flight ; but ſhe had not 
run many paces before her ſtrength failed 


her; ſhe fell with conſiderable violence; 


but Before the could get up again I came 
up to her, and raiſed her from the ground. 


Monfieur, faid ſhe, Je vous rend mille 


_ graces, mais laſſſer mai, and directly at- 


tempted to renew her flight; but I 
caught hold of her, and entreated her to 
hear me,—* No,” ſaid the, < ſtranger, 
« you can be of no ſervice to me, and 


the greateſt good you can do me, is to 
6 let 


/ 
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« let me go, and leave me to my fate.” 
I interrupted her, and ſaid, if it's poſlible 


I will be of ſervice to you, and endeavour 


to alleviate your diſtreſs ; tell me what 


fad fate has brought you here? She re- 
plied, No, Sir, you only want to ſa- 


&« tisfy an idle curioſity; and my diſtreſs * 


te and miſery are too great to hope for an 


e effectual relief from any ſtranger, for 


« I am undone, paſt all relief.” She 
therefore perſiſted in her reſolution of my 
leaving the place. I replied, that my mo- 


tive for queſtioning her was very far from. 


gratifying an idle curioſity, that her diſ- 
treſs was very obvious, and that, as a 


man and a Chriſtian, J felt for her un- 


happy fituation, and had no doubt but 
that I ſhould be able to bring her ſome 
relief if ſhe would permit me. 


"Whilſt I was waiting for a reply, 
ſhe ſent forth ſeveral deep ſighs, and 
fainted away. I perceived her fall- 


ing, and caught her in my arms. This 
K Was 
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was a moſt untoward circumſtance z 
for while I held her in that ſituation, I 
could uſe no means for her recovery. In 
vain did I exert my lungs for the aid of 
ſome paſſenger; none heard or knew 
where to find me. I had now ſupported 
her in my arms at leaſt ten minutes; ſhe 
was pale and quite motionleſs. Reffect- 
ing, therefore, that it was neceflary ſome- 
thing ſhould be attempted for her reco- 
very without loſs of time, I laid her 
gently upon the ground, her head re- 
clining upon the root of a tree, whereon 


I alfo placed my hat. 


I had now none of the common means 
to apply upon ſuch occaſions, as water, 
ſmelling ſalts, &c. all I coulddo was to chaff 
her temples and rub her hands, which were 
as cold as death: This I continued without 
the leaſt effect for ſome minutes, and find- 
ing that the was ſtill motionleſs, I began 
to fear that ſhe was really dead. I was not 
unmindful at the ſame time of the deli- 
cacy, and even the danger of my own 

ſituation. 
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lituation. I reflected, that my detaining 
her might be the cauſe of her fainting; 
and alſo, that if ſhe was really dead, and 
I was to be ſeen coming from the ſpot, 
or had been watched, I might have been 
taken up on ſuſpicion of having mur- 
dered- her. However, ſtill being more 
intent upon ſaving the poor girl's life, 


than of any great apprehenſions of my 


own danger, I again attempted het relief, 
and it was happily crowned with ſucceſs: 


I conſidered, that if 1 left her to procure 


any aſſiſtance, the diſtance was ſo great, 
that if life was now in her, there ſeemed 
to me but little probability of any re- 
maining at my return; I therefore 
fortunately thought of ſearching her 


pockets in hopes of finding a {melling 


bottle; and it ſucceeded. 


Had I been ſurpriſed % the actof ſearch- 
ing her pockets, and ſhe had been actually 


dead, two things at that time certainly pro- 
bable, 1 ſhould have been conducted to the 


Chatelet, and muſt have ſtood a trial for 
K 2 my 
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my life. The bottle I. found in her pocket 
was ſal volatile ; I at firſt applied it to 
her noſe, but without effect; I then 
poured a few drops down her throat, 
which almoſt inſtantly revived her, tho' 
attended with very ſtrong convulſions. 
Upon her recovering, the looked wild and 
amazed, and aſked me what place ſhe 
was in, and who I was? I replied, you 
are in the Champs Eliſeès, and I a ſtran- 
ger who have happily found you; come 
with me and let me learn your ſtory ; I 
will ſympathize with you in your grief, 
and endeavour to relieve your neceſſities. 
She now recollected herſelf, and ſaid, 
Ab, ſtranger ! it would be ingratitude 
„in me not to thank you for your well 
© meant offices; yet I cannot but with 
ce that you had not found me, for I doubt 
not, but that in a few minutes, all my 
grief and miſery would have been at 
an end, and inſtead of being a miſerable 
« wretch in theſe terreſtrial Champs 
% Eliſees, I might have been in the bleſt 


e abodes of happy ſpirits, the Champs 
% Elſees 


* 
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« Fliſces immortels; but, added ſhe, ſince 
* your humanity obliges you to offer 
your ſervices to me, and you have ta- 
ken ſuch pains to fave me, I will con- 
« ſent to be guided by your advice, lead 
* me whither you pleaſe, and you ſhall 
hear my ſtory.” I raiſed her from 
the ground, but ſhe was too weak to 
ſtand without ſupport ; however, with 
great exertion we reached the grand Ave- 
nue. A Fiarcre luckily paſſed the mo- 
ment we got there; in this we got. +I 
deſired the coachman to ſtop at the firſt 


traiteur's; he ſoon drove us to a very 


good one, near the Porte Royale in the 
petit Auguſtines, 5 


Here 1 got the unhappy girl ſome 
refreſhment; which, as ſoon as ſhe 
had finiſhed, her ſpirits and her coun- 
tenance recovered. Her ſpirits which, 
like the troubled and agitated ſea, 


had been toſſed to and fro, were now 


changed to a ſmooth and gentle calm; 
her countenance, which, like the glori- 


% 
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ous ſun, whoſe beauty and ſplendor is 
ſometimes obſcured in the midſt of dark 
and heavy clouds, was now changed; 
the rays of the moſt lovely beauty and 
complaiſance now ſhown upon her coun- 
tenance. 


If I before pitied her diſtreſs, I could 
now at /eaft admire her beauty; I had 
not ſeen ſo much lovelineſs, expreſſion, 
and goodneſs, united in a countenance 
ſince I had been in France; ſhe was 
delicately and . elegantly ſhaped, and 
rather above the middle fize, but made 
with the moſt exact ſymmetry of pro- 
portion; her hair was of a beautiful 
brown, her eyes black, quick, and ſpark- 
ling; her eye laſhes remarkably long 
and arched; her countenance uncom- 
monly animated, yet an apparent inno- 
cence beamed through it; the had teeth 
like the pureſt ivory; her mouth was 
neither too large nor too ſmall ; her lips 
like the pureſt coral ; her noſe was pro- 
perly inclined to the acquiline ; in ſhort 


every 
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every feature of this lovely unfortunate 
was a perfect model of perfection and 
beauty, and what particularly pleaſed 
me was, that ſhe uſed no paint ; indeed 
ſhe wanted no unnatural aid to improve 


the moſt beautiful combination of lilies 


and roſes that bounteous nature ever 
arranged together; yet her rejecting the 
faſhionable, but injurious cuſtom of 
painting or bedaubing, which is practiſed 
from the queen down to the meaneſt 


woman in Paris, certainly was a proof of 


her judgment, ſenſe, and virtue ; for I 
cannot avoid being of opinion, (and if it 
be illiberal, I am ſorry for it,) that the 
generality of women who paint have very 
light minds, and by far the greateſt part 
of them would be found 10 better than 
they ſhould be, | 


But to return to the ſtory of my poor 


girl. When I found that her ſpirits were 


{ſomewhat recovered, and her mind much 
more compoled, I deſired her to favour 
me with her ſtory, that I might be able 

K 4 2+ 
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to judge what might beſt be done in 
her ſituation; ſhe replied with inexpreſ- 
fible ſweetneſs and affability, that I 
& might command her in any thing I 
e thought proper; for that ſince I had 
« ſaved her from death, the ſhould conſi- 
« der me as her deareſt friend, her fa- 
« ther and protector.“ Theſe words ſhe 
uttered with ſo much ardour and feel- 
ing, that the tears ſtarted from my eyes; 
I roſe and claſp'd the grateful angel in 
my arms, with the ſame gentle fond- 
neſs a father would his child: She ſoon 
began her ſary, AM Pe 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, my hiſtory is long and 
unfortunate ; you ſhall know the cauſe 
of my preſent miſeries ; but my feel- 
ings are ſtill too much agitated to enter 
into minute particulars, I was born at 
Lyons : my father was a filk manufac- 
turer, and by his induſtry ſaved money 
enough to purchaſe him an eſtate, which 
confiſted of vineyards in the neighbour- 
hood of Lyons. He made his own wine, 

which, 
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which, by his good management brought 
him in eighteen thouſand | livres per 
annum. In a few years he ſaved ſo much 
that he gave my eldeſt ſiſter fifty thou- 
ſand livres for her marriage portion, and 
promiſed her as much more upon his 
death. Iam by ſeveral years the youngeſt 
of two ſiſters. They had received their 
education by the time I went to receive 
mine, which was at the great convent of 


St. Catharinc's in Lyons. Here I con- 


tinued till I was eighteen years of age, 
and had gone through all the uſual ac- 
compliſhments which they ſo eminently 
give at that convent. My father and 
my two ſiſters had only been to ſee me 
twice ſince I had been there. I forgot 
to tell you that my dear mother unfor- 
tunately died when I was an infant; 
but my aunt, my mother's ſiſter, reſded 
at Lyons, and well ſupplied her place, 


This excellent woman uſed often 
to viſit me in the convent ;- and when- 
ever they would permit me to go 

| : out 
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out of it, which was only three times 
in a year, my aunt always took mg 
to her houſe. I often mentioned to 
her the unkindneſs of my father and 
ſiſters, in not coming to ſee me; but 
my aunt always attributed this neglect 
to other motives than that of any diſ- 
like which my father and ſiſters had for 
me, and that it was very poſſibly meant 
for my benefit, that I ſhould have no in- 
terruption in my ſtudies; and, added my 
aunt, as you have never offended your 
father or your ſiſters, and have alſo the 
reputation of being one of the moſt 
amiable and accompliſhed girls in the 
convent, (and of this the Lady Abeſſo 
has often aſſured me,) I ſay it is injuri- 
ous to your friends to hold ſuch an un- 
favourable opinion of their affection to 
Wards you. | 


CERN ET oor aunt, 1 
believe you know my diſpoſition ſo well, 
that it will be unneceſſary for me 


to enter into any queſtion concerning 
E the 
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the ſincere affection I have for my 
friends ; ; 1 would not for the univerſe 
wrong them ſo much, even as to hold 
an unworthy thought of them; to my 
father I have ever ſhown my duty 
as far as it was in my power, by obey- 
ing him in all things with pleaſure 
and chearfulneſs even in his ſtricteſt 
commands ; I have ſtudied day and night 
for the more ſpeedy accompliſhing that 


which he wiſhed me to learn; this, my | 


dear aunt, as you well know, every re- 


ligeus in the convent can teſtify ; as to 


my ſiſters, I have ever proved to them 
my moſt ſincere love and affection, and 


have always been ready to pay them the 


deference due to them as my elder ſiſters ; 
yet notwithſtanding theſe truths, I am 
ſure I am treated ag though I had done 
every thing to diſpleaſe them ; twice only 
have they ſeen me fince I have been in 
the convent, and never once been home ; 
neither have I ever received one line from 
them, and it is now three years ſince 


they 
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they came hither; I am now turned of 
WP ; I have finiſhed my education, 


- 


The Lady Abbeſſe has more than fix 


months ſince wrote to my father, to tell 


him this, and that it was time to take 
me away, yet ſhe has not received 
an anſwer; can you then, be ſur- 
priſed at my ſuſpicions and diſcon- 
tent; I long to quit the confinement of 
2 convent, which is now become hateful 
to me; I wiſh to enjoy the ſociety of 
my friends; and, in ſhort, till J have my 
liberty, I ſhall be unhappy, 1 ſhall be 
wretched ; tell me then, my dear aunt, 


my mother ! tell me what I ſhall do? 


My aunt attended to all this very ſeri- 
ouſly, and then replied, my dear child, I 
confeſs it is very natural for you to have 
ſuch ſentiments ; I will even aſſent to the 


juſtice of your holding ſuch op PROG, 


aud ſuch ſuſpicions ; yet I have no doubt 
but that they will vaniſh, and that your 
; ſorrow may be ſoon turned into joy. 


v e will each of us write the moſt reſ- 


pectful 
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pectful and affectionate letter to your fa- 
ther, and we will point out to him che 
neceſſity and propriety of taking you 
home; and I will anſwer for it, that he 


will attend to our arguments. 


I was delighted with this expedient, and 
with my aunt's generoſity and affectionate . 
fezling for me, in thus interfering in my | 
behalf, and in acknowledging the juſtice 
of my diſcontent. We, therefore, im- | 
mediately far® down and wrote two let- | 
ters ; they were written with the greateſt 
caution, leſt a word ſhould oftend my 
father. I am ſure, that my letter was 
penned with the greateſt affection and 
duty, with mild entreaties, aad with 
moſt gentle perſuaſion. My aunt now 
aſſured me that ſhe had not a doubt but 
that the next poſt would bring me the 
moſt happy news. I embraced her, and 
flew to the convent in higher ſpirits than 
I ever before found myſelf in; little did 
I think how ſoon all my imaginary joy 
would be changed into real miſery, and 
that 
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that the unhappineſs of this day, which 
you was witneſs to, was in conſe- 
quence of the anſwer which I received 
to that letter, on * I pat ſo much 
dependance. 


But to proceed : I had waited ſe- 


.  veral days with the utmoſt impatience 


in expectation of a letter from my fa- 
ther. Sometimes I was diſtracted through 
fear, at other times I was elated with joy, 
ſo that, during this uncertainty, my mind 
was ſo much agitated, that I was ſcarce 
myſelf, and for the laſt two nights I had 
not cloſed my eyes. At length the day 
arrived which was either to make me 
happy or miſerable in this world. It 
was after dinner when the Lady Abbefle 


' ſent for me. 


Mademoiſelle Longvillieè, ſaid the old 
Abbeſſe, I have received a letter from 
your father; he 1s very angry with you; 
you have much offended him in preſum- 

| ing 
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ihg to point out what he ought to do; 
and let me tell you, Mademoiſelle, that 
you have behaved very unworthily and 
undutifully towards him. He defired 
me to inform you, that he has defigned 
you for a religieuſe, and that unleſs you 
comply with this his command, you 
will for ever forfeit his love and affec- 
tion. Would you offend a worthy and 
affectionate parent? No; rather die 
than commit fo dreadful an offence. But 
I would not have you a religieuſe againſt 


your conſent ; no, not for the world ! yet 


this I am bound in duty to aſſure you, 


that unleſs you become ſuch, you will cer- 
tainly be damned; for diſobedient chil- 
dren can never inherit the kingdom of 
God. I cannot oblige you to renounce 
the vanities of this world, nor can your 
father force you to become one of the 
bleſſed in the houſe of God; yet he 
charges me to aſſure you, that he has it 
in his power to inſiſt on your ſtaying in 
this convent as a penſioner, as long as 
you live, and that he is determined to en- 

i force 
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force that will, unleſs the ban Dieu, in 


his mercy, ſhould ſo change your heart 
as to make that force unneceſſary. 


Your father further deſires me not to 
permit you to ſtir out of this convent, nor 
by any means to permit that wicked woman, 
your aunt, to viſit you. He ſays he will 
never ſee your face till you have taken 
the veil, which, as ſoon as you have 
done, your father and your fiſters will 
immediately come and ſee you, and will 
receive you with all affection. She then 
added, go, go to your confeſſor, confeſs 
your fins ; defire his prayers and good 
counſel to be made a blefled ſaint, and 
to inherit eternal life. Come to me 
to-morrow, and let me hear what you 
have to ſay in anfwer. I only replied, 
permit me, Madame, to have three days, 
and then I hope to give you a definitive 
anſwer, and to this the afſented. I then 
left her, and not in fuch an agony of 

e 
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mind as you would ſuppoſe from my 
ſituation, 


There are circumſtances wherein the 
mind is in ſome meaſure compoſed 
from deſpair ; ſuch à fituation was 
mine. I felt myſelf collected more than 
I had been for ſome time. I panted for 
liberty, and was determined to get 
it, though I might purchaſe it dearly. 
The firſt ſtep I took was to acquaint my 
aunt with the reſolution of my father, 
The anſwer given by her was, that ſhe 
pitied, ſhe felt for my fituation, but 
that ſhe could not relieve me. My fa- 
ther had laid the ſevereſt injunction on 
her, even to proſecution, if ſhe dared to 
receive me. I had now no alternative 


left, but to become a religieuſe, or to 


make my eſcape from the convent. I 
had an intimate friend in it who was 
a penſioner, and to her I imparted 
my grief. She was a girl of ſenſo 
and ſpirit. 75 = 
T3 3 11 | 35 
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She immediately adviſed me by no 
means to become a nun; for, ſaid ſhe, 
you well know there are very few 
of them but repent taking the veil, and 
you ſee what miſerable lives they lead, 
and what jarring and contention always 
reign amongſt them; no, you ſhall not 
become one of the cloiſtered drones of 
this houſe; I will aſſiſt you in making 
your eſcape; and I well this inſtant 
haſten with the good news to my couſin, 
de la Grave, of whom I have ſo often 
told you, and who you will know is diſs 
tractedly in love with you; I know he 
will think it the happieſt moment of his 
life to make you his wife; conſent, con- 
ſent to this, my dear Longvillies, and 
this night you ſhall have your liberty, 
and my couſin what he _— | 


To this 1 replied, that I was not in- 
& ſenſible of the honour which her couſin, 
Captain le Grave, had done me by his 
4e partiality towards me, and he claims 
* my thanks for ſeveral handſome letters 
| 3 which 
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& which I have received from him, none 
of which I ever anſwered, for I never 
„had an idea of taking ſuch a ſerious 
«© {ſtep without the conſent of my father; 
„ befides, attachments at firſt ſight are 
& always raiſed upon improper and ſhal- 
& low foundations. I have never ſeen 
« your couſin but twice, and very little 
& converſation then paſſed between us, 
e ſo that he can neither ſufficiently know 
& me, nor I him. In ſuch circumſtances, 
te therefore, we may be very wretched 


« in deceiving each other, and it would 


&« be extremely imprudent to riſque it; 
« for though 1 moſt. ardently wiſh to 
e make my eſcape from theſe hateful 
„ walls, yet I have no idea of perform- 


« ing/it in the manner you propoſe.” 


| My volatile little friend thus anſwered : 


All that you have ſaid only convinces me 


that you love my couſin, and that ou 


wiſhed to have been prudent and dutiful 
if your friends had been humane and 


affcctionate. Well, but as you find 
| 5 L2 that 
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that is not the caſe, make this ſtep a 
caſe of neceſſity, and if there is any 
blame, it muſt reſt upon your father. 
As for the probability of your not being 


happy, from not thoroughly knowing 
each other, I truſt I can ſatisfy you both 


in that particular: Have I not known 
you nine years? Has there ever been 
a thought diſguiſed from each other ? 
I know you are accompliſhed, beautiful, 
and amiable, and you have a warm and 
tender heart, from whence nothing but 
purity and goodneſs flow, Now, this 
I have often told la Grave. Can he then 
be diſappointed? No, its impoſſible 
whilſt virtue has a name ! Well, as: to 
my coufin, I have known him all my life; 
he is handſome, generous, and brave; 
he has good ſenſe and wit, with a com- 
petent fortune and large expectations. I 
will anſwer for his making you happy. 


Now, my charming friend, what can you 
ſay againſt all this? I bluſhed, I ſighed, 
and after much heſitation, in a conflict of 

contending 
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contending paſſions, I told her, that ſhe 
knew I had the ſincereſt friendſhip for 
her, and that I conſented to be governed 
by her diſcretion and prudence in the 
moſt important concern of my life. She 
embraced me, and aſſured me that ſhe 
would not adviſe me to this ſtep, were 
ſhe not aſſured we ſhould be happy. I 
will this inſtant wait upon the Abbeſſe, 
and obtain permiſſion to go into the 
town; I ſhall then directly go to my 
couſin's and acquaint him with the happy 
news; you ſhall ſee me again in two or 
three hours; I will acquaint you how 
we mean to effect your eſcape this night, 
and in the mean time go and pack up 
your cloaths, and I will go ſtraight to 
the Lady Abbeſſe. 


She then left me. I retired in a tu- 
mult of diſorder to my chamber: I had 
then ſuch a conflict of paſſions be- 


tween duty, liberty, and love, that 1 
was not myſelf when my friend re- 
turned, which was about three hours 


YN after 


| 
i 
N 
| 
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after the left me; ſhe found me upon 
the bed inthe greateſt diſorder. My dear 
Longvilliee, ſaid ſhe, what is the matter ? 
For God's ſake get up; I thought you 
more reſolyed ; you ſay, and I know you 
to be unhappy, and yet you will not uſe 
the means to render yourſelf at once 
free and happy, and at the ſame time to 
make him, who loves you, ſo. How un- 
grateful are you for what I have now 
been doing for you, 


My couſin embraced with tranſport 
the news I brought him, and is at this 
moment contriving the means of your 
eſcape. He will be at twelve o'clock 
this night, waiting for you ten yards 
below the leſſer gate-way of the great 
orchard, with a ladder of . ropes to 
mount the wall, and he will have a 
carriage and fix horſes waiting for 
you under the wall. I replied, that I 
found myſelf ſo ill and ſo much confu- 
ſed, that I did not think myſelf capable 
of undertaking ſuch an expedition, and 

| begg'd, 
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begg d, for Heaven's ſake, that ſhe would 
not think of ſuch a plan, Very well, 
ſaid ſhe, if that is the caſe, you don't 
deſerve either friendſhip, love, or pity 3 
and from your folly, incdnſtaney, and 


want of reſolution, you have ungratefully 


made my couſin and myſelf your dupes 
and fools; but from henceforth I re- 


nounce all friendſhip with you, ſo for 
ever adieu! : 


As ſhe pronounced this laſt word ſhe 
burſt into tears, and was leaving my 
apartment ; but I run to her and threw 


my hands round her neck, and in the 


utmoſt anguiſh of heart, I ſaid, Oh! 
my dear Jannette, for Heaven's ſake do 
not forſake me! I am wretched indeed, 
and the full meaſure of my misfortunes 
would be then compleated ! no, my dear 
Jannette, I could never ſurvive the for- 
feiture of your love; my affeQion is 


too deeply rooted in my heart ever to 


give you offence. Oh, return to be my 
guide and my comforter ! forget not the 
L4 ſacred 
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facred friendſhip that has ſo long ſubſiſted 


between us! I own I am wrong, I am 
aſhamed of my weakneſs, in wavering 
upon a ſubject which I was ſo lately re- 
ſolved upon; but ſince you aſſure me 
T have nothing to fear from the honour 
of your couſin, and that he will make 
me his wife, I aſſent, and will willingly 
accompany him; but whither are we to 
go? That's my charming Longvilliee, 

ſaid my friend, now I love you; I will 
not leave you, but fly with you; we 
will go to Paris where I will fee you 
married. Now go, my dear Longvillicè, 
ſaid ſhe, and pack up as many cloaths as 
you can conveniently take with you, 
whilſt I will do the ſame for myſelf, —I 
now found myſelf in tolerable ſpirits, as 
I had no doubt of the honour of Captain 
de la Grave, and my lively friend Janette 
| was to go with us; I therefore went 
chearfully to work to put my wild 
ſcheme into execution. 


When 
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When I had packed up all my things, 
my friend came into my room, and propo- 
{ed, that as it was now dark, it would be 
better for us to carry our cloaths into the 
orchard, there to hide them againſt the 
time of our eſcape; but to prevent any 
' ſuſpicion or detection, we agreed to 
throw them firſt out of my window, 
which looked into the garden, and then 
to go down and convey them into the 
orchard ; therefore, without the leaſt re- 
flection of the conſequence, we inconſi- 
derately threw them into the garden; 
but no ſooner had I thrown the laſt 
bundle out of the window, but my friend 
cried out, oh, good God ! what have we 
done? My dear Longyvillies, forgive me 
for being the cauſe of much diſtreſs to 
both of us! I forgot that I had heard 
the Lady Abeſſe this day order the gar- 
den door to be locked every afternoon, 
aud the key brought to her! We were. 
both in much confuſion at this, and im- 
mediately ran down ſtairs in hopes that 
ve might find the order neglected; but, 


alas! 


* » 
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alas ! to our great chagrin, it proved not 
ſo; the door was faſt, and the wall was 
much too high for us to climb, 


This was a very mortifying diſappoint- 
ment; but it ſerved toſtrengthen our reſo- 
lution of eſcaping ; as it became now a de- 
ſperate caſe of neceſſity, there was no reced- 
ing ; but we had yet another grand coup 
to make before we could effect our eſcape ; 
for we could not get into the cloiſters, 

which leads into the orchard, till the nuns 
went to their twelve o'clock prayers, 
and then we ſhould be almoſt certain of 
meeting ſome of them. However, as 
ſoon as the chapel bell rang, we left our 
apartment and proceeded down the ſtairs; 
my friend Jannette with ſuch precipita» 
tion, that ſhe fell over a poor old lame 
nun, whoſe candle, fortunately for us, 
YH happened to go out ; the poor nun cried 
f out moſt lamentably loud that her leg 
was broke; I believe the convent was 
very ſoon in great confuſion, for we 
heard them aſſembling from all parts; 
1 but 


. — 
3 
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but we got into the cloiſters, and from 
thence into the orchard before any ex- 
planation could take place. 


When we arrived at the appointed place, 
we found the ladder of ropes ready for us, 
de la Grave upon the wall, where, he told 

us, he had been waiting with anxious 
expectation for half an hour. We loſt 
no time in mounting our ladder, and 
very ſoon got ſafe into the carriage, 
which waited for us at ſome diſtance from 
the wall. But to make my ſtory as ſhort 
as poſſible, we arrived in Paris early on 
the third morning, after travelling night 
and day; but 1 was ſo exhauſted from 
fatigue and want of ſleep, that I was 
obliged to keep my bed for ſome days 
after our arrival. In the mean time 
de la Grave hired an elegant ready fur- 
niſhed lodging, for ſix months, in the 
Rue de St. P=— to which we went 
a week after our arrival. Our next 
ſtep was to get married ; and 1n this, 
oh ! unhappy me, we were diſappointed ! 
n — 
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and from this is the cauſe of my preſent 
wretchedneſs. The - prieſts refuſed to 
marry us becauſe I was not of age, and 
had not the conſent of my father. 


We then determined to try how farpoſ- 
ſible it was to get the better of this objec- 
tion; we got permiſſion to wait upon the 
Archbiſhop of Paris, and we reſolved to 
relate to him our ſtory, without dimi- 
niſhing any of the circumſtances relative 
thereto. He received us with politeneſs 
and affability, and heard our ſtory with 
patience and humanity. Voung people, 
ſaid he, I cannot commend the ſtep you 
have taken; twas wrong, twas raſh, and 
undutiful; though I will at the ſame 
time make all due allowance for the 
diſlike you had for your fituation in, the 
convent, and for the want of conſideration 
in your parent preſſing you to become a 
religieuſe againſt your will ; your youth 
and incxperience, ſaid the good Arch- 
. biſhop, claims my pity and attention, 
and I ſuppoſe, your beauty and accom- 
| pliſhments 
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pliſhments claimed the pity and attention 
of this young gentleman ; who, no doubt 

has ſo much pity, that he thought it a 
very holy and pious fraud to rob a con- 
vent of a part of its moſt valuable trea- 
ſure. 


This was politely and archly expreſ- 
ſed by the Archbiſhop, who ſmiled 
whilſt we bluſhed and bowed. But, 
added he, in ſuch a caſe, it grieves me, 
that it is not in my power to make you 
happy immediately; for it is expreſsly 
againſt one of our canons, Which, as I 
am bound by oath. to obſerve, it 518 im- 
poſſible for me to break through; how 
ever, you ſhall have all the advice ant 
aſſiſtance I can give you: If will write 
your father a letter, and adviſe him to 
give his conſent. We returned our moſt 
ſincere and grateful thanks to the Arch- 

biſhop for his goodneſs and condeſcen- 
ſion, and then took leave of this gener- 
ous and liberal man after we had given | 
him our addreſs, and he promiſed to in- 
form 
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form us of his ſucceſs. We returned 
home in high ſpirits, not doubting but a 
few days would make us happy. But 
on the eleventh day, all our expecta- 
tions were deſtroyed at one blow. 


We received a letter from the Arch- 
biſhop, informing us, that he had juſt re- 
ceived a letter from my father, informing 
him, that he would neither givehis conſent 
to my marriage, nor would he ever ſee 
my face again. The Archbiſhop, there- 
fore, adviſed me to put myſelf into a 
convent, and there remain till I was of 
"age, and he would then grant me a 
licence for our marriage. All this was 
horrible news for me; I was ſo ſhocked 
with my fituation, that I knew not what 


* * for ſome days. 


When I grew more compoſed I began 
to reflect ſeriouſly upon the ſituation, 
which my own imprudence had led 
me into; _—_ deliberation, I found 


there 
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there was no honourable alternative 
left me, but to follow the good Arch- 
biſhop's advice, to throw myſelf into a 
convent ; and this I determined upon, 
and preſently acquainted Captain de 
la Grave and my little - friend with my 
teſolution, when to my great ſurpriſe, 
they both oppoſed it, and la Grave fo 
ſtrongly, - that he ſwore he would de- 
ſtroy himſelf if I put ſuch” an idea into 
execution, for he could not live without 
me; my friend Jannette alſo made uſe of 
every perſuaſion for us to live tds 
in Paris till I was —_ 


To end my ſtory as quickly as poſſible, 
after many arguments and perſuaſions, I at 
length conſented, but not to my guilt; no, 
that was effected in an unguarded moment, 
when my ſenſes were bewildered with 
the exceſs of love and fondneſs he ſhewed 
me, and the fincere affection I had for 
him. My appearance, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) 
but too unhappily ſhows the conſequen- 

ces 
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ces of my imprudence ; It was a load 
of miſery then too much to ſuſtain, but 
little did I ſuſpe& that it could be mul- 
tiplied by him, who had been the. cauſe 
of it; no, though I ſaw ſufficient for 
the jealous to have | ſtrong ſuſpicions, 
yet my heart would not let me harbour 
any unworthy thought of the man I 
adored, and of my friend whom I loved 
and eſteemed, till the fatal unexpected 
ſhock arrived, which deprived me of my 
ſenſes and drove me to def] pair. 


This morning de la Grave, made a pre- 
tence of getting up much earlier than 
uſual, but deſired me to reſt till my uſual 
time. I could have no reaſon for ſuſpicion 
fince we had not the leaſt previous dif- 
ſention, and his manners this morning 
were as uſual eaſy and good humoured, 
and he even expreſſed many affectionate 
ſentiments towards me; there was no 
appearance of the ſmalleſt embarraſſment, 
except that I'now recolle& his going out 


of the room and returning. three or four 
times, 


— 
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times, and as often attentively looked upoſi 
tne; and the laſt time upon his going out, 
he was muttering ſoinething to himſelf; 
and ſaid iti a low faultering voice, adieu, 
adieu! but 1 paid {6 little attention to 
theſe citcumſtanees, that J preſently fell 
afleep; and did not wake till after ten 
vabek e 
1 immediately rang the bell for my 
Flle de chambre, which I repeated fre- 
quently without any perſon's appear 
ing ; this I thought extremely ftrange; 
yet ſuppoſing they were gone out upon 
ſome affairs of the houſe, I dreſſed my- 
ſelf, ſtill having no ſuſpicion till I came 
town ftairs, when I beheld every thing 
in the room in the greateſt confuſion, 15 
a letter upon a table addrefſed to me. 
On haftily peruſing the letter, oh, grand 
leu.“ what were my ſenſations, upon 
reading that de la Grave, and his couſin 
had left me, and had taken all the fer- 
vants. This letter was written by thy falſe 
friend, the cruel Jannette; who had the 
8 audacity 
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n to inſult me for my impru- 
dence with her couſin; ſhe added, that 
Captain de la Grave had no money for 
me, and that I might procure enough by 
my talents. to enable me to return to 
Lyons; and then cruelly added, that ſhe 


bad no doubt but that method would be 


moſt agreeable and congenial to a girl | 
of my nature and — | 

© Oh, — 2 1 Sir, (aid the charming 
unfortun ate,) if you have place extenſive 
enough i in your ſoul to form. myriads of 
ideas of my ſuſſerings and ſenſations, oh, 
give it room,! my ſoul, from a plenti- 
tude of anguiſh and deſpair was over- 
whelmed; deſtruction appeared to havg 
its utmoſt force; there was not ſpace for 
the moſt ſhadowy idea of comfort to en- 
ter into my ſoul; all was horror, dark- 
neſs and confuſion ; 1 rayed, I tore my | 
hair, I fainted, and i in one interval 1 de- 
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| knowing whither I went or what I was 
doing, till kind fate ſent you to ſave me 
from adding the crime of ſuicide to thoſe 
I had already committed. Here a ſuffuſion 
of tears ended her hiſtory ; I am ſure they 
were the genuine tears of repentance and 
grief, as I am alſo certain the abundance of 
mine were from a ſympathy which I had 
never ſo ſtrongly felt before in all the 
misfortunes which I had ever witneſſed.” 


To finiſh the ſhare I had in this hif- 
tory with conciſeneſs, after much con- 
ſideration and feflection upon her very pe- 
culiar and crifel caſe; I determined to 
take her to the hotel de Y, in the 
Rue Jacobe, as there were ſeveral of 
my acquaintances at that time in the 
houſe, particulafly my worthy and in- 
genious friend Mr. C—— a gentleman 
well known in the literary world; but 
better known for his philanthropy and 
humanity, in takihg every opportunity 
of relieving and protecting the unfortu- 
nate. To the hotel de k then 1 

n Ma brought 
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brought my lovely diſtreſſed; I Uns 
diately related the caſe to Madame F 
the miſtreſs of the hotel, and aſſured her 
that I would be anſwerable for every ex» 
pence if ſhe would have the goodneſs to 
receive her. N 


Madame B— is a very good woman, 
but experience has made her ſuſpic- 
ious, and her heſitation was only the 
conſequence of a prudent and virtuous 
caution. I ſaw her embarraſſment, and 
relieved it by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
her being miſtaken, Upon this Madame 
F. ſaid ſhe would receive her with 
pleaſure, and would take all poſſible care 
of her; and to do her humanity juſtice, 
ſhe ſtrictly kept her word. After conduct- 
ing the Lady to her apartment, ſhe com- 
plained of being extremely ill, and de- 
fired to go to bed immediately. I appre - 
hended what would be the conſequence, 
and communicated my ſuſpicions to Ma- 
dame F, and deſired her to ſend for 
a ſage: femme, and every neceſſary aſ- 
ſiſtance. I then took my leave, after 

. I aſſuring 
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plluring her I would be with her early 
the next morn ing. 


I now waited upon Mr. and Mrs, 
and related to them my adven- 
ture. I had no doubt of their full aflife 
tance, and I was not diſapointed ; they 
| deſired me to come and dine with them 
the next day, as it happened very fortu- 
nately that they had invited a very large 
company to dinner; I readily embraced 
the propoſal, but begged the fayour of 
Mr. C—— to accompany me to the 
houſe which de la Grave had lived in, 
that we might be enabled to learn ſome- 
thing farther concerning this extraordi- 
nary affair, Mr. C very obligingly 
. conſented to this, and obſerved, that the 
meaſure was abſolutely neceſſary, to 
know the truth of the ſtory before any 
effectual ſtep could be taken for her re- 
lief. We, therefore, ſet out for the Rue 
de St. P. — which was at the other end 
of the town, Upon our arrival in this 
ſtreet, we were much ſurpriſed at finding 
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it one of the meaneſt ſtreets in Paris; 
and all the houſes occupied by the loweſt 
' tradeſmen. Mr. C-— obſerved, ſurely 
this cannot be the ſtreet, you muſt either 
have miſtaken the ſtreet, or elſe you have 
been impoſed upon by this girl.—No, 
ſaid I, it cannot be that I have miſtaken 
the ſtreet, for I carefully put it down; 
nor can I give way to any ſuſpicion that 
T am impoſed upon; I will inquire at 
this Fripier's.—Is not this the Rue de 
St. P—, ſaid I, Monſieur Fripier? Oui 
Monfieur, ſaid the Fripier,—And is there 
no other Rue de St. P— ? — Mn Dieu! 
out Monſieur, dans la Faubourg de St. Ger- 
maine, ſaid the Fripier. Now, we had 
come from the Faubourg de St. Germaine 
more than two miles out of our way, but 
ſtill I was much pleaſed that it was only 
a miſtake of mine, for Mr. C-— had be- 
come pretty confident that I was e 
upon; I muſt confeſs that I began to have 
ſome uneaſy apprehenſions alſo. 


Away we poſted to the Rue de St. P—, 
in the F Faubourg of St. Germaine, and after 
ſome 
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ſome inquiry, we found the houſe and 
the proprietor in it. We enquired 
whether a Captain de la Grave had not 
taken this houſe ſome time ſince 
Yes, faid the proprietor, he did for fix 
months, which time expired this day, and 
what is the moſt extraordinary thing I ever 
knew in my life is, that when I went to 
take poſſeſſion of my houſe, or to know 
if he would take it for a longer term, 
I found the doors open and all the family 
gone away. I have enquired of all my 
neighbours concerning them, who declare 


they know nothing about them, nor did 


they ſee any carriage come to the door, 
nor any baggage taken away ;- and this 
is moſt ſingular, as I don't find they are 
in any perſon's debt, and I was paid for the 
{ix months ag ſoon as theycame tothe houſe, 


Ifind nothing miſſing; on the contrary, 
they have left a trunk behind them which 
I believe contains ſome cloaths, but I have 
not opened it. I aſked him if he knew any 
thing concerning them,—he ſaid not at 
M4. - all; 


" 


: 
: 
1 
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all; but that he heard they came from 
Lyons, and that they were gens de condi: 
tion; they were fait comme il faut, ſaid 
he, Monfieur le Captaine eft bien tourne il 
4 beaucoup d efprit, et il ſe met fort bien; 
les dames auſſi font dun beaute parfaite 
After this elogè of the proprietor, I in- 
formed him of my adventure, and des 
ſired him to let us break open the trunk 
that was left behind as a probable means 
of knowing the truth of her hiſtory, in 
finding ſome letters, but he would by no 
means conſent to this without the pre: 
fence of a magiſtrate for I don't chuſe, 
ſays he, d etre e fuſpendu en I air. However, 
] defired him to ſhow me the trunk, 


| Upon examining the back, I luckily 
found it was open, but which had eſcaped 
the notice of the proprietor, who had now 
no objection to our examining the contents, 
which conſiſted of ſome gowns, chemiſes, 
&c. and a pocket - book with ſome memor- 
andums and five letters in it; theſe we 
read; three of them were found to be from 
E Grave, whill the Lady was in the 


convent, 
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convent, and the other two were from 
her aunt. The contepts of theſe letters 
left us no doubt concerning the truth 
of the hiſtory ſhe gave of herſelf. I des 
fired the proprietor to ſend the trunk to 
the hotel de V— k; he promiſed to ſee 
it delivered himſelf to the lady the 6 005k 
. r 


When the moxrow came, the felt 
g I did was tg go to the hotel de 
Y—k, and the firſt news I heard was, 
that the loyely malhereux was releaſed 
from all the cares and miſeries of this 
life ; ſhe had paid the great debt not a 
quarter of an hour before. I was in- 
formed by Madame F-—, whom I 
found extremely affected at the melan- 
cholly cataſtrophe, that about two hours 
after I had left her, ſhe was ſuddenly 
ſeized with convulſions and excruciating 
pains, which at length brought on a 
fauſe couche, the conſequence of which 
put a ſpeedy period to her exiſtence, in 
ſpite of all the ſkilſul exertions of an ex- 
perienced phyſician and ſurgeon. 


My 
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he 


My ſenſations could not TY paying : a 
powerful tribute to the lovely departed. 
T was infinitely grieved that all my ef- 
forts were but in vain to ſave the life of 
the elegant, beautiful, and accompliſhed 
Longvillie, whoſe gentle ſpirit certainly 
deſerved a happier fate, than to ſuffer 
ſuch an unparalled load of miſery and 
cruelty, and to be cut off in the midſt of 
bloom and beauty at the age of nineteen ; 
but ſweet ſpirit, thou art now happy ! 
why ſhould I lament thy death, and heave 
the heavy heart felt ſigh, when thou art 
only releaſed from a world of wretched- 
neſs, to enjoy eternal __ up 2 
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Is Monſieur Mongoalfier had been in his 
grave before he had invented that deſtruc- 
tive machine, called after his name, his 
death would have been attended with no 


oo wt 39 


———— ů ¶ — ¶ů ůñͤĩ ̃ ra 49 
. 


ting ſpectators. = 


caſms which had been thrown out againſt 
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and would this day, haye 


2 a _— + 


ſaved the valuable lives of two worthy 


and ingenious men, and much diſtreſs 


and pain to many thouſand commiſera- 


a4 


Monſieur Pilttre de Rozier having re- 
ſolved to undertake the great and danger. 
ous ; experiment of paſſing from France. ta 
England in an air balloon, with a Mon- 


golfier attached to it, attem pted the fatal 


experiment from this place this morning. 
He had been waiting for a fair wind and 
proper opportunity for ſeveral months, 


and, during that period, was diſappointed 


in many attempts. At length, weary and 
diſguſted with his diſagreeable and pe- 
culiar- ſituation, together with the vaſt 
expence he was at, and being ſtung to the 
ſoul by the ill-natured and illiberal ſar- 


him, from the many diſappointments he 
had met with, and viewing the ſucceſs 
of others through the medium of an am : 
bitious envy, it altogether rouſed him to 
461 ; | an 
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n affinity of deſperation, either to fuck. 
reed or periſh in the attempt. 5 2 


11 


On Monday laſt, the wind ſo ardenelyp | 
wiſhed, became fair, and he began his opes: - 


rations ; but he had not worked above 
three hours before it changed; be theres: 
fore defiſted from proceeding in the work 
for that day. The next morning tlie 
wind again came fair, and about fin 

o'clock a cannon was fired for the works 
men to aſſemble; they worked upon the 
balloon till about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and had about half filled ie 
when the wind changed a ſecond time. 


Theſe circumſtances, with what had be- | 


fore happened, ought to have awakened 


him to very ſerious reflections upon the” 9 
danger, not to ſay upon the almoſt cer- 


tainty of his not ſucceeding f in chis te- 
merarious expedition. nens 1 


Hut ſuch an mere nec eats 4 


. FE attended the whole of this uns. 

happy affair, that one would: be alot 

tetaptedto ſu ppoſe, that au interfering Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence was oppoſed to the raſſi preſumption 
of man; if the idea ſhould be thought ab- 
ſurd or viſionary, let the following rea- 
| fons either ſtrengthen the thought, ot be 
rejected in favour of fortuitous circum- 
ſtances 3 an idea I know more popular, 
aud more allied to the ſhallow philoſophy 
of man“; becauſe, what is not exactly 
adapted to his limited faculties, is gene- 
rally rejected for his own ſlender ſpecu- 
lative diſquiſitions, for the modern faith 
is, to take nothing upon triſt; ſo that un- 


A mad atheiſtieal Scotch writer (a doctor) hath 
lately written a book, ſomething about the age and 
eternal duration of the world, wherein, after mo- 
deſtly obſerving that there are not above two or 
three diſcerning ſenſible people in the world, (himſelf 
of courſe included, )hath the ignorance and imprudence 
to ſay, © that all things, both in heaven and on earth, 
cc are only compoſed of a fortuitous concourſe of 
« atoms. If this fellow was mounted upon pil- 
Jory, between heaven and earth, and was ſaluted 
with a fortuitous concourſe of rotten eggs, and the 
atoms of the kennel of the old world, by a concourſe 
of creatures whom he would degrade; might not 
this worthy doctor be brought- to his better ſenſes 
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leſs a God ſhall come forth from the 
heavens, and with a loud. voice declare 
his reaſons for governing the world as he 
thinks fit, unbelieving mortals will con- 
tinue to ſubſtitute their own weak and 
blind reaſoning, inſtead of an humble 
confidence and dependence upon the wiſ- 
dom and power of an inviſible creator. 


But not to dwell upon theſe reflections, 
let me obſerve to ſuch readers, who will 
not agree with me in an interfering pro- 
vidence upon the affairs of men, that if 
it was not ſo in the caſe I have men= | 
tioned, they muſt at leaſt allow the Cir> 
cumſtances to be very remarkable which 
attended the fate of poor Pilatre de Ro- 
zier. He was the firſt man who had the 
temerity to aſcend with a Mongolfier, 
and he was the firſt who fell a ſacrifice 
to the invention. De Rogier, having 
been much diſtinguiſhed and admired for 
his high ſpirit and talents, was reſolved 
to loſe; his aerial glory with the ardu- 
ous. and bold attempt of paſſing from, 
France to England, and to this he was 


$1011 | ſtimulated 


„ i Accs bB 
ſtimulated and encouraged from the ſuc: 
ceſs of Monſieur Blanchard,; not conſider- 
ing the ve 3 material different in Paſſing 

from an iſland to à continent; nor re- 
flecting upon the great danger which 
Monfieur Blarichard himſelf was in upoti 
the paſſage; though the wind which 
ſerved Blanchard, was likely to continue; 
and his paſſage ſhort ; but none of theſe 
circumſtances were in the favour of de 
Rozier's ſituation at Boulogne; - a ſouth- 
eaſt wind, which was wind he ima- 
gined would carry him to En gland, 
would have driven him to Calais, and 
he was abſolutely in that direction, . | 
the accident happened. 


Aale dees beweg er this iy geg 
people, particularly by Monfieur Mouron; 
an ingenious Gentleman of Calais, who fre- 
quently told him, you will never go 
sto England id your balloon from Bous 
5 logne 3 if you 'attempt it, I ſhall fee 
«6 you off Calais in the ſea, and I ſhall 
6 have a boat ready to piek yow up.“ 
Monſieur Blanchard livered his op. 


nion 
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nion publicly to the ſame amount, and 
alſo adviſed him againſt the uſe of the 
Mongolfier; but as poor de Rozier had, 
with noble difintereſtedneſs and genero- 
fity, publicly placed a crown of laurels 
upon the head of Monſieur Blanchard in 
the play-houſe at Boulogne, he was am- 
bitious to have the ſame honour confer- 
red upon himſelf. Advice he certainly 
rejected; but it is not ſo certain he did 
not think that advice good, or that he re- 
jected it for his own opinion. He con- 
fidered, he had gone too far to recede 
with honour to his. own character; he 
therefore did not abſolutely wrap 'him- 
ſelf up in ſuch a blind and abſolute ſe- 
curity, as that of being reſolved to riſque 
at all events the chances of poſſibility. 
He had promiſed his princely patron, 
Monſieur le Comte de Provence, that he 
would at all events undertake the et. 
ment. 


The King approved of it, and was to 
1 rewarded him. Thus as poor de 
17189 N _ Rozier 
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Roziet had fo raſhly pledged his mow 
he had certainly a great ſtake to play; if 
he ſucceeded, his fortune was made, and 
his ambition gratified; but if he did 
not reſolutely riſk every thing to ſucceed 
in the attempt, he would have been 
branded as a vain boaſter and a coward. 


Latterly, however, de Rozier had very 
ſerious apprehenfions of the danger he 
was about to embrace; he told Monfteur 
Dunez, an ingenious apothecary of this 
town, that if he was worth twenty 
« thouſand pounds, he would with plea» 
« ſute have given it, before he had fo in- 
s confiderately engaged in a ſcheme ſo 
4 perilous to his life and fame.” And 
when his friends endeavoured to perſuade 
him to drop his deſign, he replied, © for 
«& God's ſake don't mention ſuch a thing: 

« it is pow too late; giye me encourage- 
« ment; for I would rather take a knife 
« and pierce it to my heart, than give 
up the attempt which I have engaged 
in, although I was 9 of meeting 
« with 
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* with death.“ No doubt the poor man 
was made more deſperate from anos 
nymous letters which he had received 


from ſdme malevolent wretches, who 
threatened and abuſed him for his long 


delay. About a week before the fatal ex- 
periment, he made his will; a circumſtance 
he never thought of when he made the un- 
ſucceſsful attempt of going to England 
in his balloon a few months before. 


The evening previous to his experi- 
ment, he received the ſacrament at the 
church of the Cordeliers, and continued 
two hours at his devotion; and for ſome 
days befors, he frequently complained 
of an unuſual depreffion of ſpirits, and 
declared, that if he ſuceeded in this un- 
dertaking, he would tlien have nothing 
more to do with balloons, but would 
for the future purſue the more quiet at- 
tentions of philoſophy, and attend his 


muſce , which he had eſtabliſhed in Paris, 


C 
Two or three days before the accident hap- 


| pened, he was appointed to a very lucrative place 
a 
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under the protection of Monſieur et Ma- 
dame le Comte et la Comteſſe de Pro- 


vence. But to return to my idea of a 
ſeeming interference of Providence, it is 
remarkable and worthy obſervation, that 
though Pilatre de Rozier had been from 
December to the middle of June, and du- 
ring that time, had made repeated efforts 


to put the fatal experiment into execu- 


cution, yet he was as often prevented by 
the ſudden change of the wind, and 
twice when he had actually filled 1 it at a 


at the head: of the, Chemical Line at Nd This 
piece of good fortune, which poor de Rozier never 
knew, and which would have completely gratified 
his ambition, was obtained for him through the in- 


tereſt of Monſieur le Comte de Provence. The 


Comte, when he was informed of the unhappy fate 
of de Rosier, / ſhed tears, and lamented; in the 
ſtrongeſt language, that he had ever given him the 
Jeaſt encouragement to undertake the fatal expedi- 
tion. He ſaid he felt extremely for the ſituation of 


theamiable Engliſh young lady who was engaged 


to him; but that it now ought to be her conſolation 
that ſhe was not married to him; and then added, 
that he hoped his royal brother would forbid any 
more balloons being launched in his dominions. 


very 
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very conſiderable expence, and was about 
to take his departure, he was prevented by 
a ſudden and critical change of it. 

After ſo much expence and loſs of time, 
added to the vaſt fatigue and anxiety of 
mind which he underwent, one ſhould 
reaſonably imagine, that ſuch a warning 
would have rouſed his ſerious reflections 
upon the danger he was about to em- 
brace; but more eſpecially from the re- 
markable changes of wind which flat- 
tered him from the favourable quarter for 
three weeks paſt. Several ſucceſſive mor- 
nings, previous to his departure, the wind 
was in the ſouth-eaſt quarter for an hour 
or two, and ſometimes not half an hour. 
Many old mariners, with whom I have 
converſed on the ſubject, told me, that 
they never remembered the wind to have 
been in that quarter fo rarely, and then 
to change ſo ſuddenly as it had done for 
theſe eight months paſt. 

| * 

But before I quit this idea of interference, 

I muſt not omit mentioning. one of ano - 


N 3 ther 
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ther nature, which has ere now been ſo 
powerful as to change courage and te- 
merity into ſoftneſs and effeminacy, and 
to make him who hath been a hero a 
coward, Pilatre de Rozier, during his 
abode at Boulogne, became acquainted 
with an Engliſh young lady, of good fa- 
mily, of the name of Dyer, A mutual 
attachment took place, It is not the leaſt 
extraordinary, that de Rozier ſhould be 
captivated with ſuch a combination of 
good ſenſe, beauty, and accompliſhments 
as Miſs Dyer ſo eminently poſſeſſed; but 
it is very extraordinary, that he ſhould 
have rejected all her tender remonſtran · 
ces, and give up the certain proſpect of 
immediate happineſs, to embrace the 
moſt dangerous and preſumptuous expe- 
riment, that was ever attempted by 


They were to have been married as 
ſoon as he had performed this daring 
excurſion; but that was a preliminary 
; article, from which he would by na 

means 
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means recede, notwithſtanding the iu- 
tredties of many friends. But I muſt. 
now return to the {ad cataſtrophee. 


On Tueſday, the fourteenth in the 
morning, after he had filled the balloon, 
the wind changed ; but ſuppoſing the 
wind wopld come about again in the 
ſame quarter the next morning, he diſ- 
miſſed the workmen, and gave them or- 
ders to aſſemble at ten o'clock the ſame 
night. About eleven o'clock I went up 
to ſee their operations; they were then 
buſily employed, fo that it was very na- 
turally expected they would depart very 
early the next morning. Accordingly 
ſome thouſands aſſembled as ſoon as it 
was light; but their operations meeting 
with ſome obſtruction, it was ſome 
hours before they completed it. Poor 
Pilatre de Rozier worked very hard him- 
ſelf the whole tune, and tied every cord 
which attached the gallery to the bal- 
loon. A little before ſeven o'clock the 
balloon was removed from the place it 

"ts was 
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was filled to the open place in front of 
the ramparts, and vis 4 vis, the Butchery 
at the top of the high ſtreet. Here, 
having arranged a few things in the gal- 
lery, and taken a final adieu of his weep- 
ing friends, he got into the gallery with 
his companion, Monſieur Romaine, the 
man who made the balloon, and whoſe 
propertyit was; this poor man was offered 
one hundred Louis d'ors, if he would give 
up his ſeat to the Marquis de Maiſonfort, 
which he refuſed, for it was in part of the 
contra& which he made with Rozier, that 
he ſhould accompany him to England “. 


At twelve minutes after ſeven o'clock 
de Rozier gave the fatal ſignal ; a cannon 
inſtantly 


* A moſt fortunate circumſtance for the Marquis, 
This amiable young nobleman was an intimate friend 
of de Rozier's, and left England with him on a pro- 
miſe that he ſhould accompany him in his fatal ex- 
pedition, if he could prevail on Monſieur Romaine 
to give up his place. They offered him at firſt one 
hundred Louis d'ors, which Romaine rejected; but 

the Marquis was ſo bent upon going, that he at laſt, 
wo. 
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inſtantly fired, and away they mounted 
to wing their rapid flight to death and 
fame. The balloon undoubtedly aſcend» - 


two days before they went, perſuaded Romaine' to 
accept of two hundred Louis d'ors for his place. 
The Marquis was now quite happy, and worked 
himſelf at the balloon; he had the great=ſt confi- 
dence in de Rozier's abilities, and with him had not 
the leaſt idea of danger. De Rozier, however, had 
different reflections, and in ſome meaſure to check 
the generous ardour of his friend, the Marquis, he 

told him, that it was a dangerous attempt, and that 
he ovght to make his will. 


The ſpirited young man, notin the leaſt intimidated, 
made his will, and wrotealetter(which was to have been 
ſent in caſe of accident) to his friend at Paris, deſiring 
him to break the affair to his mother and ſiſters, in the 
moſt delicate manner poſſible, and to inform them that 
he had left all his fortune to them, except a ring, valued 
at two theuſand pounds, which he begged his friend 
to accept as a laſt teſtimony of his regard. Thus was 
he reſolved upon his own deſtruction! But de Ro- 
zier, who loved the Marquis with all the affection 
of a brother, and had now more ſeriouſly revolved in 
his own mind the extreme danger attending the ex-. 
pedition, at laſt determined that his friend ſhould 
not go. He, therefore, got ſeveral of his friends to 
- perſuade him not to undertake ſo raſh a meaſure ; but 
thei 
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ed very majeſtically, and the novelty of 
the Mongolfier affixed to it, with the 
circular gallery, greatly heightened the 
ſurpriſe ; I cannot call it pleaſure, for I 
felt a painful ſenſation, which I never be- 
fore experienced on ſeeing balloons, diſ- 
played ; and as I find I have already been 
an egotiſt, I muſt upon this occaſion ſtill 
continue ſo. Whether it was a want of 
ſtronger animal ſpirits, which ſome men 


their perſuaſions were ineffectual, and it was not till 
ten o'clock, the night before their departure, that 
the Marquis was acquainted that he ſhould not go. 
De Rozier and Romaine waited upon him, and in- 
formed him, that as they had entered into articles, 
and had pledged themſelves to the public to go to- 
gether, it would be very improper in them to make 
any alteration in the arrangement, and therefore 
begged he would decline all thoughts of the expedi- 
tion. 


The Marquis was of courſe obliged to comply 
with their requeſt; and thus, from compulſion, 
through the affection of his friend de Rozier, he 
was happily ſaved from an untimely death. The 
Marquis embraced de Rozier the moment before he 
aſcended with all the fervour of ſenſibility and 


fricadſhip. 
poſſcts 
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poſſeſs in a much greater degree than | 
others, and which inſpire them with more 
confidence and fortitude, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay, but my nerves begat ſuch a 
ſtrong preſentiment of their danger that I 
frequently mentioned it for ſeveral days 
before the accident happened, and I never 
ſaw de Rozier, but I looked upon him 
as one who would be a victim to the in- 
| vention; yet I muſt do myſelf the juſtice . 

to ſay, that it was not without ſome rea- 

ſon I thought ſo. 


The balloon was a bad one; it had been 
expoſed to froſt and ſnow, and had met 
with ſome accidents: I was fearful he 
would fill it too full, (which was the 
caſe,) that he might be able to keep 
longer in the air in caſe of being driven 
by a contrary wind upon the ſea, Again 
I was apprehenfive of his Mongolfier's 

not ſucceeding with the balloon, or tak». 

ing fire, which was extremely probable ; 
for the Mongolfier was lined with' paper, 
and a large fire, in an iron pan, ſuſ- 
PRO at the bottom of it, which blazed 
around, 
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around. Surely theſe reaſons, without 
adding others, were fully ſufficient to 
warrant a well grounded apprehenſion 
of danger. A few moments before he 
aſcended I took leave of him, and heartily 
wiſhed him ſucceſs. He ſeemed much 
out of ſpirits, and anſwered not a word ; 
I never ſaw him ſmile the whole morn- 
ing. De Rozier had ſo little idea of 
reaching England with this balloon, that 
he offered a reward of one hundred 
Louis d' ors to the firſt boat that ſhould 
pick him up, in caſe he fell in the ſea; 
and more than one hundred boats Fo 
| prepared to attend him. 


There was very little wind when the 
balloon aſcended ; but notwithſtanding, 
it ſoon roſe to a very conſiderable height. 
At one time it appeared ſtationary for a 
very ſhort time, and then ſeemed to take 
nà more weſterly direction, but it ſoon 
after got into a current of air which drove 2 
it in the direction of ſouth ſouth-eaſt ; 


it was now about a league and a quarter 
244 from 
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from Boulogne, and had been in the air 
about thirty-two minutes, when I per- 

. ceived a column of ſmoke aſcending from 
the top of it, and, almoſt one minute 

and a half after, I ſaw a flame of fire, 
when inſtantly the balloon blew up, and 
conſequently ſnapt the cords which ſuſ- 
pended the Mongolfier and the gallery; 
the balloon, now void of air, fell one 
way, and the gallery and Mongolfier 
another; the Mongolfier was totally 
compreſſed, and fell upon the gallery, for 
it was not a tenth part large enough to 
ſupport the weight attached to it, ſo as 
to make a gentle defcent. The gallery 
during, its rapid deſcent violently wa- 
vered from ſide to ſide, till it reached 

the earth. | ys 
Thus periſhed the brave and ingenious 
Rosier, i in fight of numerous friends and 
 well-wiſhers, and beforethouſands of ſpec- 
tators! numbers of whom, when they 
beheld the accident, ran different ways 
in nene fear, and weeping, conſternation ; ; 
but 


- 
. 
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but an ingenious acquaintance of mine 
"hath more elegantly expreſſed the ſenfi- 
"bility of the beholders in the following 
affecting and pretty lines, after giving a 
deſcription of the event, and a panegyrick 
I de Rozier—of whom he ſays, 


- & For to command ſucceſs, foils human care; 
: But great their exit is, who greatly dare. 


Then adds 


2858 bins eee at Ab ed 

4 Boulogne ! thy lateſt earth, thy early end, 
Who view'd but now thyſelf and Sol aſcend. 

| 40 She, like a mother for her offspring s fate, ; 
-& Will long with anguiſh'd breaſt thy tale relate, 
ec Theſe tributes rendered; theſe laſt duties paid; 

. We ſing a requiem to thy hotzour'd ſhade, 
« No more can die !—thy Fame defies the tomb, 
« That, nor can memory, nor the grave inhume. 


And | a requiem was fog for his ſhade 
at the Cathedral Church, when almoſt 
all Boulogne attended; but the. good 
prieſts would not do it for nothing; 
ſome of his friends paid them two guineas 
for ſo much charity done to his foul, 

Iam. 
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I am truly conſcious of the very im- 
methodical and diffuſe manner in which 
T have related this lamentable tale; but 
if it ſerves to give full information to the 
good natured and candid reader, I care 
not for the criticiſms of the faſtidious 
and ſelf-ſufficient, who are never pleaſed 
but with their own conceits, and think 
none right but themſelves. - But I have 
ſtill ſomething more to add, as I ima- 
gine, that the moſt minute circumſtances 
may not be altogether unacceptable con 
ſuch a 1 1 nr 


| About an hour after the accident "Ay 
pened I arrived at the fatal ſpot; which 
was upon the Garonne, about a mile 
to the left of the little village of Wee- 
mille, on the Calais road, and rathet 
more than a quarter of a mile from the 
ſea, and nearly oppoſite to the fort of 
de Cruii, which js built in the ſea. The 
unfortunate men had been taken out 
of the gallery, and were then lying A 
BY yards from it; they had both theit 
= Coats | 
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coats and their ſhoes off. I inquired. of 2 
man, who was the firſt that came up, 
what he obſerved of the deſcent? he 
ſaid the gallery, with the Mongolfier 
upon it, came down with vaſt force, and 
bounded from the earth, and that they 
were lying quite motionleſs in the gal- 
lery. He ſaid Romaine breathed two or 
three ſighs, and immediately expired ; 
but that Rozier was quite dead. | 


Whilſt I was here the coroner or officers 
appointed to take inquiſitions on perſons 
found dead, arrived with two ſurgeon 85 
who, with the greateſt attention, exa- 
mined the bodies, and took an exact ac- 
count of the apparel which they had on, 
and of the things in the gallery. Rozier 
bad his leg broke, the bone of which 
was ſticking out quite bare, at leaſt four 
inches; both his ancles were broke, his 
face bruiſed and bloody, his back was 
| dreadfully bruiſed, and I believe his cheſt 
was broke, for upon the ſurgeons preſ- 
fing 3 it, blood as often came from his noſe. 
| Romaine had his leg, thigh, and one foot 
broke, 
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broke, and was otherwiſe terribly bruiſed, 
his countenance was extremely changed 


and diſagreeable—that of poor Rozier's 
not at all. 


The gallery was broke in ſeveral 
places, but the Mongolfier was whole, 
and not a ſpark of fire had reached the 
ſtraw or faggots. | 


The balloon fell within eight yards of 
| the gallery. I had an opportunity of 
examining the balloon, and of taking 
away a few pieces of the part that was 
: ſing ed and burnt, while the coroner and 
an ce held a long diſpute, concerning 
whoſe juriſdiction it happened in. The 
balloon I found was burnt only about a 
yard and a half round the top of the 
ſoupape or valve, which was to let out the 
air, The valve was held only by a ſmall, 

piece to the balloon, and the filk im- 
 mediately round it appeared rended, as 
from a violent compreſſion. The filk 


which was ſewed to the valve, had moſt 
O | of 
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of its oil or varniſh done away, or gra- 
dually diſſolved, fo that the filk was 
thinner than in its natural ſtate. This 
appeared in ragged pieces, about two feet 
round the valve, while the other parts 
about a yard round, were ſhrivelled 
up, like ſinged parchment—the varniſh 
was ſtill upon it, and ſmelt ex- 


tremely offenſive. No other part of the 
balloon was affected. | 


People are much divided here concern- 
ing the cauſe of the accident. Many 
ſay from ſome electric matter in the air; 
others, that it was cauſed from the heat 
of the fire which ſupplied the Mongol- 
fier, and which dilated the balloon ; and 
others inſiſt upon it, that the fire which 
ſupplied the Mongolfier, ſet the inflam- 
mable air on fire, &c. &c. but ſuch 
are the conceits of the ſpeculatiſts, 
* who ſtrain their faculties to find what 
lies upon the ſurface,” “. | 


4 


Why 
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Why is it more probable, that this 
kiln ſhould be deſtroyed by lightening 


than any of the many others that have 


been launched ? eſpecially when the ſky 
was remarkably ſerene, and not a cloud 
to be ſeen. The heat of the ſmoke of 
the fire, which ſupplied the Mongolfier, 
could not be the cauſe ; for it was thirty- 
four feet from the balloon ; and the 
other reaſon is fully as improbable, for the 
inflammable air was plainly ſeen aſcend- 


ing from the top, and if the air had 


caught fire from the appendice which 
came down from one ſide of the Mongol- 
fier, it ſurely would have finged or burnt 
that part of the balloon, and which was 
not the leaſt affected; beſides the fire 


could not poſſibly reach the appendice, 


for they were ſeen to lower the pan of 


fire long before the accident? What 


then is the moſt plain and probable 
cauſe? Why, I humbly conceive, from 
the beſt evidence of natural and probable 
circumſtances, it was owing to the balloon 


; — filled 700 48 and when it came to 


O 2 a certain 


— —-— — — — —— — 
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a certain height in the atmoſphere, it 
became ſo extremely dilated, that it re- 
quired immediate vent, and they could 


not give it hat vent, for de Rozier was 


plamly ſeen upon one knee in the gal- 
lery pulling at the rope which led to the 


ſoupape, with all his ſtrength, a few mi- 


nutes only before the accident. I believe 


then, that either the /oupape was ſo firmly 
faſtened, or that the rope was improperly 


fixed to it, that he could not open it, 
and, that from the violence of his pull- 


ing, he preſſed in the foupape upon the 
filk, which caufed a Jaceration of the bal- 
loon round the ſoupape ; upon this, the 
atmoſpheric air came in contact with the 
inflammable air, (after a certain quantity 


had expended itſelf from the balloon,) 
and then blew up. 


I have the following reafons for the 


fupport of this hypotheſis. Firſt, upon 


its being obſerved to ſome of the work- 
men, who faſtened the  ſoupape, that the 


accident might be owing to its opening; 


they 
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they replied, no; for that they had 
faſtened it remarkably tight. Sccondly, 


It was obſerved to de Rozier, by Mon- 
fieur Mouron, of Calais, that he thought 
it dangerous to have the rope that run 
through the appendice, which faſtened 

to the /oupape, to go on one ſide of the 
balloon, telling him that he might find it 
difficult to open it in that manner, and, 
that Monſieur Blanchard, and other aero- 
nauts, always fixed it in the middle of 
the balloon, in a perpendicular direction; 
but de Rozier could not do this, be- 
cauſe the Mongolfier was in the way ; 
for he was determined to have that un- 
neceflary appendage, - merely for ſhow ; 
but from this he had no command of his 
balloon ; he was not within twenty-eight 
feet of it; he was neither provided with 
a ſpear nor anchor, or any inſtrument 
whatever; therefore, the whole was 
quite unmanageable, 2nd he could only 
go whither the wind would carry him. 
Nor did it ſeem his purpoſe on this ogca- 
O 3 ſion 
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ſion to try any further experiment, than 
that of riſking his own life; for had he 
ſucceeded, ſcience would not have bene- 
fited frum the experiment. 


This balloon was very highly orna- 
mented, and painted with various alle. 
gorical repreſentations. It was, by per- 
miſſion, called, The Royal Balloon.“ 
Numerous impreſſions, from a beautiful 
engraving, were taken of it, with the 
Mongolfier and circular * attached 
to it. 


. exhibited the balloon for two 

1 months at Paris, and gained a conſider- 
| | able ſum. The people in general formed 
[ great expectations of its ſucceſs, and was 
impatiently anxious for the experiment. 


The balloon was thirty-three French 
feet diameter, its own weight three 
| hundred pounds, and contained nineteen 
1 thouſand two hundred pounds weight of 

air. The Mer was about twenty- 
| | four 
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four feet high, and twelve diameter, and 
was ſuſpended about five feet from the 
balloon. It was made of a green filk 
ſtuff, not varniſhed, but lined with paper, 
and all the rarified air that it could con- 
tain was not ſufficient to ſupport a 
weight of more than ſixty pounds, there- 
fore it was totally uſeleſs. Had they 
uſed one infinitely larger, which they 
had formerly deſigned, it is poſſible they 
might have been ſaved. The circular 
gallery was about fixteen feet diameter, 
and ſuſpended a little below the Mon- 
golfier. It was made of ſmall ozier 
twigs, placed about an inch and half 
from each other, and was about three 
feet high ; the ſpace they had to fit in 
was very confined, not more than two 
feet wide, Here was placed their bal- 
laſt, and proviſion of wood, ſmall faggots, 
ſtraw, and charcoal to ſupply the fire for 
the Mongolfier, and in the centre of the 
open part of the gallery was ſuſpended 
(about eight feet below the centre of the 
Mongolfier) a large iron pan, which con- 
„ tained 
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tained the fire. This gallery was in 
every reſpect a crazy ill contrived ma- 
chine; for, when it aſcended, it had 
not an equilibrium by almoſt a foot. 
Language can but ill expreſs the fright- 
ful ſcene of their aſcenſion. It was hor- 
ridly majeſtic and daringly auguſt ! Two 
raſh mortals ſoaring to death and fame, 
through regions not for man, aſcending 
amidſt flames of fire, and combuſtible 


matter, to conteſt with the elements of 


the atmoſphere and the ſea! But all 
the power of words and imagination can- 
not paint the horror , that muſt have 
ſeized the two unhappy adventurers, 
when, at the height of two miles from 
the earth, they perceived their balloon 
on fire! The acute feelings of ſenſibi- 
lity which ſtir within our own breaſts, 
can better teach us to conceive their ter · 
rific deſpair. 


Monſicur Pilatre de Rozier was but 
little more than twenty-ſeven years of 


age 3 
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age; an intereſting figure, in ſtature about 
five feet eight inches; a genteel perſon; 
an expreſſiye, benevolent countenance 3 
of a delicate habit; in his manners and 
diſpoſition polite, affable, communicative, 
diſintereſted, and good natured, and like 
all men of real merit, modeſt and hum- 
ble. Poor Pilatre de Rozier and Romaine 
were buricd in one grave, in the church- 
yard of Weemille, which but a few 
hours“ before they had paſſed over in 


Their enterrement was accelerated with indecent 
haſte, a few hours only after their death, and not a 
friend attended their laſt ſad remains. Perhaps it 

may be trifling to add, that their coffins were the 

moſt wretched. that can be conceived, more like two 
ill-ſhaped unplaned packing boxes. But ſo little do 
the French attend to the article of pretty coffins, that 
I have ſeen the funerals of people of condition, 
when the church has been hung with black cloth, 
and near one hundred prieſts have attended the pom- 
pous ceremony, and the coffins made of deal un- 
painted boards, ſo thin and looſely put together, that 
they appeared ſcarce ſtrong enough for the purpoſe 
of conveying their tenant to the grave, 


their 
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their balloon. «+ They were green in 


« earth, and twas a graye teeming with 


< er death.” 


It gives me much pleaſure that the 
following elegant and affecting eulogium 
by his friend, the Marquis de Maiſonfort, 
was publiſhed juſt in time for me to ſub» 
join it to this work. It was a haſty 
tranſlation, but I hope the ſpirit of the 
original will be found to be preſerved 
with nearly as much force and perſpi- 
cuity as the idioms of the two languages 
would admit. It was delivered by the 
Marquis himſelf at the muſee of the late 
Pilatre de Rozier, and, at the concluſion 
of this eulogium, the Marquis fainted 
away, and, during the recital, there was 
not a on Je mas his numerous au- 
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PILATRE DE ROZIER, 
By Tas MARQUIS DE MAISONFORT. | 


A rx muſt poſſeſs N ; 
talents, and an eſtabliſhed reputation, to 7 
venture to ſpeak in praiſe of a man whoſe 
cool intrepidity and active knowledge, in- 
tereſt all generous hearts. I do not eſ- 
timate my own powers, but only liſten 
to the dictates of my heart. I . 
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that without being eloquent, we may 
dare all things when warmly affected. 


Vou have thought, gentlemen, that 
the witneſs of Pilatre de Rozier's death, 
had ſome right to ſpeak of his life. Yqu 
have deigned to encourage this eflay ;— 
a Work. of gratitude! If I have ſuc- 
ceeded, I may ſay, that ſenſibility may 
ſometimes ſupply. the want of talents 
aud genius. If it is ſtill difficult to praiſe 
worthily him, for whoſe tale our tears 
ſtill flow, it is at leaſt pleaſing to be the 
inſtrument of one univerfal ſenſation. 

Ves, gentlemen, the name of Pilitre de 
Rozier hath a right 1 to move all hearts, 
and to pronounce it in this 20 on of i it 


; vr ba, ge * 


: Hereafter, on ſeeing his name conſe- 
crated by glory, I will fay, if his laſt ex- 
prefſions of affection were beſtowed on 
me, I am the firft to ftrew ſome” flowers 


on his grave. 
Us 
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le was born March one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and . fifty-ſeven ; the city of 


Mek gave him birth, but to Paris he de- 
dicated his talents. 


4 Almoſt unknown in his own country, 
(which he left early in life,) the city 
where he was born knew him only by 
thoſe rays of glory which he ſpread over 
it; and although his fellow citizens have 
a right to be proud of his birth, it re- 
mains only for us to lament his death; 


I ſhall not touch upon the family of 
Pilàtre de Rozier. Let it ſuffice us to 
know, that he was born of virtuous and 
honeſt parents. Falſe pride is always 
founded in mediocrity. 


The learned, the artiſt, and the poet 
are the children of their own creation, 
and the eminent man belongs to every 
claſs of citizens. The great diſadvan- 
tage of poverty is, that ĩt deprives us of 
a e and diſtinguiſhed education. 
| A rich 
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A rich man, without talents, is the mote 
blameable, as he hath had in his power all 
the means of obtaining them. Thus, a 
man without fortune, like Pilatrede Rozier, 
hath fo much the more right to out eſteem; 
becauſe he hath vanquiſhed many ob- 
ſtacles to merit it. He was but a mere 
boy when he was employed in the mili- 
tary hoſpital ;. the ſtudy of anatomy in- 
tereſted, without fixing him to it. An 
attraction, which he could not reſiſt; led 
him to phyſics and chemiſtry, and he 
ſoon gave himſelf up, (if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf,) to that happy enthuſiaſm 
which elevates great men to the place 
they ought to All, 


At the age of ſeventeen, without ſup- 
port, without aſſured reſources, he came 
to this capital, allured by a defire of in- 
ſtruction. He thought, with reaſon, that 
Paris was the centre of all learning, and 
ſeeking out of his misfortunes new ex- 
ant by e to Gps all 

Tarts things : 
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things in order to extend his knows 
Wh oi 


The laboratories of two able chemiſts 
of that city were ſucceſſively the ports 
where his youth found ſhelter during his 
firſt ſtorms of life, Running always with 
equal ardor to attain his end, difficulties 
diſappeared before him, and his daily em- 
ployments could not retard, either his 
labours or his progreſs. He found in 
pharmacy, the firſt elements of that 
ſcience to which his genius called him. 


If its theory had previouſly. ſeduced 
him, what charm did he not find in 
wholly giving himſelf up to the experi- 
ments of phyſics and chemiſtry? He 
attended all the courſes, heard all the 
lectures, read, with avidity, all the 
books. Intelligent, tractable, and ſtu- 
dious, he marched with the ſtrides of a 
giant in this newly diſcovered career. 
Nature had beſtowed on Pilitre de Rozier 
all the gifts that form the natural philo- 


ſopher 
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| ſopher and the chymiſt. Laborious, daz 
ring, Who poſſeſſed, more than him; 
the love of that glory which makes us 
undertake, that patience which makes us 
execute, and that courage which makes 
us ſucceed? Ah ! Sirs, I ſee how much 
this word aſtoniſhes you !—It reminds 
you as well of his fall as of his cruel. 
death! Let not this moſt unhappy 
event; the effect of misfortune, and not 
of imprudence, ſuffer us to forget his reis 
terated ſucceſſes, and his triumphs, of 
more than one kind. | 


C 


But let us not n thoſe mo- 
ments of glory; too ſhort, alas! and re- 
ſembling ſome enchanting dreams which 
wake us with a moſt'&adful conclufion. 
In one thouſand {Fn hundred and 
eighty, the city of Rheims wanted ah 
enlightened perſon, capable of all things 
within himſelf, and of giving a public 
courſe of intereſting and inſtructive che- 
miſtry. Mr. Sage was requeſted to name 
profeſſor; ; he choſe one from 24 


. his 
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his own pupils, and /Pilatre flies to give 
lectures at an age that few begin to re- 
ceive them with advantage. "That zeal 
which firſt brought him to Paris, ſoon 
carried him back again. Inſatiable of 
knowledge, Pilatre, tired with teaching, 

: 1 to return to his own ſtutlies. an 


a 


or ane ee eee 3t * 


Commerce for a 1 caught” bis at- 6 
tention ; but, compelled by a paſſion ; 
ſtrouger than intereſt, he 8 — 5 and 


13 . 5 the gelt! YL to > tid 
himſelf placed at once under the eye of a 
Prince “, protector of the ſciences - he 
honoured, and a friend to the arts he 
cultivated, he' ſoon merited his regard 
and his favours: To this invaluable 
good fortune, he had that of ſerving a 
generous and ſenſible Princeſs +, an en- | 
üghtened judge of talents, aud well 


. 


f Monteur. + Madanie,”* | 
e a 
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knowing how to profit by them herſelf, 
and how to value them in others, He 
had the honour to explain to both, the 


intereſting phenomena of phyſics and 


chemiſtry. It was at this period, gentle- 
men, that reflecting on the infinite dif- 
ficulties that muſt be overcome, he re- 


ſolved to ſpare much trouble to thoſe 


whom a love of the arts and ſciences 
mould induce to follow him in this im- 
menſe career er great ideas are readily gene- 
rated near great princes. Like the God of 
day, which fpreads around him flames of 
light, they impreſs a character of ſub- 
limity on all that ſurround them. Pilitre | 
de Rozier purpoſed to reunite in one an, 


the ſame centre, what, his genius alone 
knew ſo well to com aprehend, and, collect- 


ing all the ſcattered parts, to create a place 


which might draw the whole to a focus. 


9 


ſupport, dared 8 conceive and e execute, by 


What _obſtacles muft he encounter ? 
what patience muſt he oppoſe to the in- 


trigues 
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trigues of malice ? Then it was that he 
frequently exclaimed with that ſweetneſs 
that always characteriſed him, The 
„world is juſt in the end, but it begins 
% always by oppoſing the good we would 
4 do it.“ Thus anſwering, by ſucteſſes 
to doubts, by the evidence of things, to 
the inutility of words, he ſucceeded; 

Monſieur approved his projects; the 
muſeum was formed, and we ſoon ſaw! 
natural hiſtory, chemiſtry, anatomy, and 
mathematicks united and en under 
| the name of the muſes 1 2th gs 


** 
ww 


It was at this time, gentlemen, that - 
for the honour of human nature, eue man 
dared to reſolve the problem of all ages. 
By the laws of gravity; every heavy 
body appeared to have a direct tendency 
to the earth; but Monſieur de Mongol» - 
fier calculated and compelled: the: ſame ; 
laws to produce a contrary: effect, and 
in the end he broke the chain of gravity. 


Thus truth came in aid to fable, and 
, Et: < „ 1 that 
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that which the imagination of poets in- 
vs the n of one man realized. 


72 


A arſe muſt; have om. nate. 
men, to combat, and to attempt that 
which prejudices had declared to be im- 
poſſible! What thorns are planted in 
in the paths of the learned by that ſame 
public they attempt to inſtruct and en- 
lighten? Men, extreme in all things, 
are always laviſh of praiſe or cenſure, 
and we have frequently ſeen them leave 
genius combating with mediocrity, . 


Ib the month of July one. thouſand 


ſeven hundred and eighty-three, Mon- 


ſieur de Mongolfier, already announced 
to Patis by his fame, arrived there, to 
evince this diſcovery. A globe was ele- 
vated ta the eyes of the aſtoniſhing ca- 
pital, and the field of Mars became for 
aeroſtation, the firſt field of triumph. 
Then it was, that delivering himſelf to 

that enthuſiaſm which inſpires great 


things to ſouls formed to perceive and 
| appreciate 
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appreciate them, Pilatrede Rozier a0 to 


ſolicit that which no perſon had ever ven- 


tured to forſee. The idea of a man in the 


middle region of the air, truſting his exiſ- 
tence to feeble and weak ſubſtances, froze 
all hearts, his alone remained unſhaken. 


He ſolicited the place, which was fora long 
time, through humanity, refuſed him, and 
he requeſted that, as a favour, which a be- 


neficent King trembled to ſubſtitute as a 
moſt dreadful puniſhment. Think not, 
that the defire of glory alone, could ſtifle 


in him that attention which attaches us to 


this life. It is to the public good that 
ſuch prodigies belong, that alone can 


carry us above the terrors and common 


prejudices. And, if we have ſometimes 
ſeen people ſeek death ! in hope of ac- 
acquiring an immortal name, it is more 
noble to brave it with deſign to make 
ourſelves uſeful. Let me here conſecrate 
what he hath ſo often {ſaid to me ; ( We 
« have lived long enough when we have 
* added ſomething to tiumanity.” * 
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After many ſucceſsful eſſays, Mon- 
fieur de Mongolfier conſented to the re- 
peated wiſhes of Pilatre de. Rozier, and 


the empire of air eure the ae 


of man. 

There exiſted two methods, both per- 
haps equally dangerous, but attaining 
one and the ſame end, though by con- 
trary proceſſes. A choice muſt be made, 


and the inventor ſeemed to give a de- 
cided preference to fire: more ſimple, 


- more, ready, more ſaving, this method. 


announced a more real : and ad- 
e within every one's power. 


| From hs time afroſtation was di 

yided into two parties. Mr, Charles ſuſ⸗ 
tained with ſucceſs the method he 
adopted, and Paris ſaw the moſt cclebra- 
ted artiſts ballancing between the Air 
Balloons and the Mongolfiers. Always 
happy when a noble emulation is the 
only ſentiment that divides two rivals | 
Happy when they Know how to ſet a due 


value 


1 
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value on, to calculate their power, and ta 5 


merit their eſteem; eſpecially to have 
the commendable pride of deſpiſing envy; 
of braving the prejudices of the moment, 
and of adopting poſterity only for judge, 
alone competent to pronounce its iwer 
vocable decnees ! 1 hi! e 


1 C7 SOT TIL 43 

_ +» The eventy-fir — November, fix 
months after the | diſcovery made by 
Monſieur de Mongolfier, two adventurous 
mortals abandoned themſelves to all the 
riſks of an element till then unknown. 
| | Pilatre de Rozier, and Monſieur, 
the Marquis d' Arlandes,- participated a 
triumph, ſo much the more flattering, as 
it was without example. Patis, Lyons, 
Verſailles, ye were witneſſes, to the 
labours and ſucceſſes of the unfortu- 
nate Rozier! you have ſeen? him al- 
ways indefatigable, ever equally intrepid, 
joining by new experiments the reſources 
of genius to the advantages of, experi- 
ence! Were not ſo many ſucgeſsfyl 
labours ſufficient for his-renown ? Ves, 
9 gentlemen, 


o 
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gentlemen; but the bounty of the King, 
the encouragement of the nation, were 
new ſpurs to him. He reſolved: to at- 
tempt all things in order. to merit more: 


Such is the ſoul of a Frenchman! che- 
riſnhed by the regards of his Sovereign, 


he believes himſelf capable of all things. 
It is flying to glory, to run ia like caſes 
to danger. Peirouſe, who would not 
wiſk to be in your place, who would not 
brave the fame as you, the heats of the 
line, the cold and the ice of the poles ! 


Who would not tread in the Reps of 


Cook, if, like you, he had received or- 


ders from the mouth of the King and 


his auguſt Queen? Bear then the name 
of- Louis to unknown regions! Re- 
member that you have made it reſpected, 
but forget that you have made it feared. 
Let humanity always accompany it, and, 
faithful to the picture you ought to _ 
8 for him Ab F OP . q * 


1 C17 | 1 # 


Thus it is, that WY all arts, 
the King nn Wis "rl explore the 


moſt 


r 
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moſt remote ſeas, permits that the res 
gion of the air 1s attempted, and wiſhes 
to extend his-own glory, and that of his 
empire over all the elements. To paſs 
from France into England, through the 
region of the air, required new audacity. 
This idea is hinted to Pilätre de Rozier; 
he adopts it; and we ſoon ſee him on the 

coaſt waiting for the decrees of fate, and 
one of the three only winds that couls 

be favourable to him, 1550 | 


Blanchard! che happy Blanchard ar- 
rives at Dover, forming the ſame deſign 
on the oppoſite coaſt; fortune ſmiles on 
him and the wind more favourable, brings 
him triumphantly i into his native Sun. 


Incapable of feeling the ſting of hey, 
as juſt as generous, Pilltre waits for him 
at Boulogne, crowns him with his own 
hand, and goes with him to Paris, with- 
out fearing to increaſe his triumph. 
Not imagining that he himſelf had 
done any thing, he ſees the ſucceſs of 
| another, and wiſhes to excel him. En- 


couraged 


* rar; ons ADE Roar "BP voy oY. oe 1 " 
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eouraged by the moſt powerful . motives, 
he ſets out; but not without a moſt pain- 
ful preſage. Alas ! be will never ſee 


again that ſiſter whom he loved and over- 


whelined with kindneſſes; he will ſcarce 
bear to hear one ſpeak of his family, f 
which he was the father and the ſup- 


port; he will no more enjoy this eſta - 


bliſhment which coſt him ſo much 


trouble, and whoſe ſucceſs formed his 


happineſs ; he ſhall be no more employed 
in the two ſciences which were his de» 
light; he will no more embrace his 
friends; he preſſes them for 1 af 
e to yy" Tart] y 


O you, who deſerved his confidence! 
PheF os who, for a length of time ſe- 
conded him in his labours, he will write 
you from the depth of his priſon “ 
Thus he will ſpeak for himſelf; but 
theſe lettres, full of ſenſibility, have 
e a ſombre e every 


Boclegbe. . 
ot fe. | e 
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ſentence ought. to move and affli your | 
ſouls! Na, firs; I will not paint the 


numberleſs diſguſts with which he hath 1 


been verwhelmed! I will not tell you, 
that, during fix months, he. paſſed his 
time in the moſt frightful uncertainty l 
The days in getting ready his machine, 
the nights, in conſulting the winds ! 
Thrice he filled it, three times he wag 
ſeated in the gallery, where I have ſeen 
him lying down broken-hearted, and 
three times the inconſtant winds rejected 
his vows and deſtroyed his hopes! Ir is 
you, witneſſes of his laſt labours, that I 
dare accuſe here“? It was to withdraw 
himſelf from your unjuſt ſuſpicions, that 
he ſought death ! The moſt bold, the moſt 
daring of men, I have ſeen you treat him 
as a coward! I have heard you hold 
near him the moſt bitter diſcourſes ; 
your cruel epigrams reached him, and 
cut him to the heart. He withed to 
have anſwered all; but he is gone! Re- 


* The inhabitants of Boulogne. 
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ſpect his memory grant ſome cold bo 


nours to his aſhes, Ile pardons you 
he would have pardoned you—his re- 
venge is in your own hearts. O you, 
who remained faithful to him ; you who 
rejected the opinion of your fellow ei- 
tizens, ſhare his ſorrows! I well know 
you were dear to his heart *; receive | 
then by me this teſtimony of ths grati- 
tude | It would have been eternal, alas ! 
it Would have been equal to your regrets. 
Unhappy Cen, whoſe place I 
yould have taken !. you who would have 


remained, if I had ceaſed to be, ſhare 


at this moment the tears that flow for 
both! Romaine! Pilatre de Rozier! 


we will never more divide your memory ! ſ 


the night of the tomb hath divided you ; 
we will be as juſt as death bath been 
cruel ! To draw greater advantages out 
of the ſyſtera, of aEroſtation 3 ; Pilitre had 
reſolves to unite them ;—ſuch Was his 


* Friends at 8 ſuch as M, M. Cazin, de 
7 dr Souliez, &, 


genius 
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genius and character. I will not defend 
what he is accuſed of, either as to-raſh= 
neſs or imprudence, nor loſe in diſcus 
fing a time, which ought to be employed 
in feeling: Let us leave it to perſons 
leſs affected, to defend the cauſe of 4 
truly afflicting and deplorable misfortune: 
Let us rather call to mifid his laſt mo- 
ments; for they will never be oblitera« 


ted from my remembrance. ' I'faw him 
reſtleſs, melancholly, the whole night 


conſulting the winds, and dreading 
their inconſtancy. In vain L impl 
him to take ſome repoſe; he anſwered 
me, © There is no more reſt for me; 1 
« muſt ſet off; 1 muſt croſs that ſea, 


60 although it ſwallows me up; it 1s the | 


« only gate that remains *to me in or- 


« der to return to my friends.“ 8 Do! 


preſſed him to take ſome ſleep; "he 
refuſed, —alas ! he, unfortunäte, knew 


not that death was the lleep that awaited 


\ 
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I heard him ſay, ſhewing me England; 
my fortune, my glory, and 98 1 
4 all on that nde! bn 


1 18 Wr the moſt heatr-felt. e e 
that I recall, gentlemen; the moment 
when his genetous friendſhip ſayed my 
life! He claſped me in his arms, and 
trying to ſhake my conſtancy, he at- 
tempted to frightey/ me with. tlie danger 
he forſaw, and feared; for me, whilſt he 
dared it himſelf; No,“ ſays he to me, 
© it is not a certain. wind—it is not a 
4 ſure experiment!” 1 yielded! 80 
true it is that eireumſtances will ſome- 
times take an aſcendeney, which; we. can 
neither conquet nor define. At laſt 
the fatal moment approaches; the fire 
is lighted ; my hands alone ſtill keep my, 
friends to the earth. They eſcape me | 
They fly upwards! They aſcend with 
majeſty ! My eye follows them, aud I 
breaths with _— . All my ſenſes. 

are 

+ A few minutes after their ä the tranſ- 


Jator of — Oy * to the Marquis, who 
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ate ſuſpended.; I, moſt unfortunate; ill 
envy them! Already thirty; minutes 
are elapſed in this violent agitation, 
I hear, ſhrieks all around me; horror 
enyirons me; it hath already laid hold, 
of my heart! The moſt rapid motion 
accelerates, and brings back the machine 
to the earth: I ſee it; but in an inſtant 
it diſappears from my ſight: it is over t- 
no more hope remains for mei What 
a horrid; moment! what a; grievous! un- 
certaiuty] I have a. league to go] What 
a Way, great God I fly J at laſt I ar- 
rive. No; vou cannot have the cruelty 
to exact a detail truly afflicting to my 
foul ; I will ſpare you a picture ever LING: 
ſent to my neh u Fe 


— — oy . « , # 
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ſeemed much afflifted, and anſwered with his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. As ſoon as the Marquis per- 
ceived the accident; he mounted his horſe, and was 
the firſt from e to witnels the cruel fate of 
his n , | | 
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It hath pierced my ſoul Since thefe 
are degrees of grief which we may feel, 


but can never expreſs, I conclude faying, 
Would vou "prolong his glory? would 
you” honout his aſhes ? ' encourage and 
give ſplendor to a muſdum which was 


of his are 0 8 ETC DIE , 29] 
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That the Belles 2 which ate 
there united; may add, if it be poſſible, 


_new luſtre to it, and that from this in- 


chanting union; there may ſpring up an 
eftabliſhment worthy to bear the name 


— 


1 * 1 of T PI 4 at — 
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Wb | is intended tobe erecthd * the- 
pot where they met with their diſaſter, and the fol-- 


lowing epitaph deſigned for de Rozier. 


Victime ayoue de la tigeur du nis 
1. chemin de Thonneur ta conduit A la mort. 1 
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Ua youth ! experience came moths! 
By honour urg d, y thy untimely fate ! 
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The fifteenth of January, one thouſand 
- ſeven hundred and ee 


SENTENCE of As court * dt 
which condemned Peter Didier to be 
hanged by the executioner, in the pub- 


228 EXTRACTS FROM THE 


lic ſquare of the city of Tournan, for 
divers robberies and burglaries. 


— 


2-3» +6 #7 35 2+. BN 
The eighteenth of January, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament; 
which condemned Peter Calſeoux, called 
Miyom, to be hung in the ſquare of the 
city of Chalearoux, for divers felonies 


3 , cr 
and robberies. - 4 A i 
. | 
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The nineteenth of January, one thouſand 
ſeren hundred and Weg 


* 


2 Sentener of the e court of parliament. 


which condemned Charlotte Plaix, wi- 
dow 


E - 
s =—- 3 
* * * 

ach 
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dow of Stephen Marle, to make honor- 
able amends before the principal gate 
of the pariſh church of St. Amable, in 
the city of Riom, where the ſhall be 
carried by the executioner, drawn on a 
tumbrel; her head and feet naked, in her 
ſhift, holding in her hands a lighted wax 
torch of the weight of two pounds, ſhew- 
ing a halter about her neck, and a bill 
ſtuck before and behind with theſe words, 
&« A woman who has poiſoned her huſ- 
« band, and ſtrangled him in his ſleep,” 
and there to have her hand cut off by 
the executioner, and - afterwards to be 
burnt alive in the principal ſquare. of 
the ſaid city, the {aid widow of Marle 
11 fun put on then rack. : 
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The twenty-fifth of January, one thou 
ſand _ IE and cighty-two, 


Sentence of the court of Parliament 
* condemned Marion Flouriſt, jour- 


'T Q 3 ney-man 
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ney-man con fectioner, to be broke alive, 
upon a ſcaffold in the ſquare of the New 
Corn Market of the city of Clermond 
Ferrand, for having aſſaſſinated, with an 


iron ſhovel and knife, Mary Clermont, 
ſervant to the widow. Dumat. 


I = — 


— 


The thirty-firſt of January, ane thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. | 


8 of the court of parliament 
which condemned Lewis Francis Tour- 
nacy, called St. Louis, to be hanged on 
a gallows in the public market place of 
the city of Chatellerault, for a robbery. 


x. In the, co of an ant 


(January) 
One had her hand cut off, 


Three hung. 8 1788 
One broke * the . 


Tue 
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'The firſt of February, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parhament 
which condemned Nicholas Francis Cha- 
mitty to be put on the pillory, in the 
principal place of the village of Freſne 
les Runges, having a writing on his 
breaſt and back, with theſe words, 
& Stealer of ſheaves of corn in the fields 
« during night,” then to be whipt and 
branded with three letters, G A L, and 
ſent to the galley, there to ſerve the "A 


as * for five years. 


The eighth of February, one thouſand 
© ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
winch condemned Peter Touchard to be 
. placed 6 
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placed in a pillory, to be erected in the 
moſt public place of Pamphon, and 
there to remain two hours, having 
a paper ſtuck before and behind, with 
theſe words, A ſtealer of corn in the 
fields, and then to be flogged and 
branded, and fent to the 4 for three 


3 


The twentieth of February, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Peter Francis Bertel to 
be broke alive on a ſcaffold to be erected 
upon the great ſquare of Belleſtre, for 
murders commited in the houſe of the 
prieſt of Houdencourt, part of the Lord- 
hip of Belleſtre, on the bodies of Mary 
Jane, and Mary Ogen, nieces to the cu- 
rate * that place, * on Agnes Ogen, 
his 
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his ſervant, killing them with the butt- 
end of his muſquet, and for a burglary. 


The twenty - ſecond of February, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and Sth hrs 


| enen of the court of 8 
which condemned Peter Ballade to be 
placed in the pillory, in the ſquare of 
the croſs of Trahom, and there to re- 
main for two hours, having a bill ſtuck 
before and behind, with theſe words, 
A forger of bills of exchange, 0 
be marked and ſent to the n for 


three years. 4s 5 
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The twenty- third of February, one thous 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. | 


Sentence of the court of parliament - 
which condemned Joſeph Foſſet and 
Elizabeth Lombard, widow of John 
Tulin, and before that of Mark Foſſet, 
to be placed on the pillory, to be erefted 
in the public ſquare of the city of Saint 
Merchoult, and there to remain on a 
market day for two hours, and having 
each a writing on their breaſts, with theſe 
words, ** Stealer of ſheaves during the 
. harveſt,” as to, the faid Joſeph Foſſet, 
and for the faid Elizabeth Lombard, (the 
like,) and then the faid Joſeph Foflet 
ſhall be whipt and branded with three 
letters, G A L, and then ſent to the gal- 
leys as a flave for three years. And 

the aforeſaid Elizabeth ſhall be branded 
with the letter V. and ſent to W 
for three years. 


N. B. 
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N. B. During the courſe of this month 
(February) | 


Four to ſtand in the pillory, branded 


in the hand, flogged, and ſent to the 
galleys for three years. 


One broke on the: Wg. 


— —— — 


% 


The ſeventh of March, one thouſand 
ſoven hundred and eighty-twa, 


Sentence oh the court of parliament 
which condemned Anthony Morm to be 
placed in a pillory to be erected in tha 
ſquare of the borough of Bellegrade, 
and there to remain two hours, with A 
bill ſtuck before and behind with thefe 
words, Stealer of fiſh,” and then to be 


whipt 


3 
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whipt and branded and ſent to the * 
leys for three Pw 


The twelfth of March, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eight-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Charles Lafofle, - ſen. 


to have his arms, legs, thighs, and loins 


broke alive upon a ſcaffold, to be erected 


in the great ſquare of the city of Senlis, 
firſt being put to the rack, for having 
murdered, with a hammer, Lewis La- 
fofle, Deacon Canon of the church of 
Senlis, his brother, his ſervant, and her 
mother, and then having robbed them, 
and committed many burglaries. 
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The nich of March, one thonkwnl eren 
hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned John Fougeu, a mer- 
chant, to be put in the pillory at the 
place de Greve, having a bill ſtuck be- 
fore and hehind, with theſe words, A 
«* common cheat, and then to bebranded 
and ſent to the collage for nine years. 


The EI of WO one bade 
| ſeven hundred 0 eighty- two. 
13400 .% 20 01 0 0 
Sener of Fork court of parliament 
wich condemned Charles Paul Lafofle, 
junior, to be broke alive on a ſcaffold, to 
be erected in the great ſquare of Senlis, 
being firſt put to the rack, for having 
killed with a hammer, Lewis Lafoſſe, his 


relation, 


„ kxrnsers FROM with - 
relation, his ſervant maid, and her mo- 


ther, and then having tobbed therm, and 
for . many burglaries, 


4 4 1 1 1 7 1 Ms * 
34 . 


my Js \ | baſe» * Woe: BP. 


A Nb - — C * 1 1 1 ” A 


The . of Match, 1 lp thou- 
bah ſeven hutidred and eighty-two. # 


Sentence of the court of parliament 

which diſcharges Magdalen Beguin, wi- 
dow of Charles Lafofle, ſenior, and Mar- 
garet Lafoſſe, his daughter, from the 
complaints and accuſations againſt them, 
by the ſubſtitute of the King's Attorney 
General of the Bailage of Senlis, and 
ordered them to be ſtruck out of the 
goaler's books, and to be mr by 


. 
#* 
ot y 4 — — 
, N. 
NMB. 
« 
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N. B. In thecourſe of ths month (March) 


\ Two broke on the wheel, 


Two to ſtand! in the pittory; and foe 
to the galleys. 


Two l — 


The eighteenth of April, one thouſand 
ſeven; hundred and eighty-twWo. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which; condemned John and Sebaſtien. 
Montauloix: to be broke alive upen a 
ſcaffold; to be erected in the ſquare. des 
Faulles of the city of Riom, for having, 
the 19th April 178, premeditately, and 
in the night- time, after threats uſed the 


ſame day to John Flouroux, attacked on 
| the 
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the highway Beneduta and Francis Flour- 
oux, on their way from Chadieux to 
Charlos, and for having attacked and 
abuſed them in a moſt cruel manner, ſo 
that Francis Flouroux was for ſeveral 


months dangerouſly ill. 0309 T 


The thirteenth of April, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 
Sentence of the court of parliament 
which reprimanded” and admonithed 
Frances Clauſe and Fiaere Biſſonnet to 
their future good behaviour, under the 
penalty of exemplary. puniſhment ; the 
ſaid Francis, for having abuſed the Syndie 
of the fraternity of merchants ; likewiſe 
having unlawfully paid ſeveral members 
of the dvd pen, ſums of money re- 
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wired by Fiacre Bilounet, | bailiff to the 
Fraternity. | 


N. B. In the courſe of this month (Apr 
One broke on the wheel. 


Two reprimanded and admoniſhed, 


The fifteenth of June, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- two. | 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned John Baptiſte Mul- 
lard to be broke alive on a ſcaffold, to 
be erected i in the old market place of the 
city of Verſailles, for robbery and alla 
fination on a the highway. 


* The 
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The twentieth of June, one thouſand 
ſeven en and MAP ING. 


Sentence * tha court of parliament 
which condemned Elizabeth Phelut to 


make honourable amends before the prin- 
cipal door of the pariſh church of St. 
Aimable, in the city of Rom, where ſhe 
ſhall be conveyed on a tumbrel, her 
head and feet naked, and in her ſhift, 
having a halter about her neck, and 
holding in her hands a wax torch of 
two pounds weight, and having a bill 
ſtuck before and behind, with theſe 
words, A ſervant maid who attempted 
« to poiſon her maſter, and who ſtrang- 
te led him in the night,” then being 
brought into the great ſquare of the city 
of Riom, the fhall be hanged, and her 
body there be burnt and reduced to aſhes, 
the faid Elizabeth being firſt put to the 


rack- 


The 
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The twenty ſeventh of June, one' thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which diſcharges. Claude Main ſonnat, 
Stephen la Theoline, Andrew Sallemand, 
and Stephen Philibert, from the com- 
plaints and accuſations brought againſt 
them by the Attorney General. 


N N. B. In the courſe of this month (June), - 
One broke on the Wheel. 


One hanged. 
Three acquited. 924132130 
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The third of July, one thouſand ſeven 
- hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which diſcharged John Baptiſte du Voi- 
ſin du Soumagnal, ſenior, from the com- 
plaints and accuſations brought againſt 
him by the Pe * 4:1ixlq 


The ſixth of July, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned James Boucher to be 
put into the pillory in the place de Greve, 
for two hours, having a bill ſtuck before 
and behind, with theſe words, A ſtealer 
« of handkerchiefs out of pockets,” then 

to be * with rods, and marked 
with 


PARLIAMENT OF, PARIS: 23 
with the letter V. and baniſhed for three 
Years, i ' 19 , rt ant ris ü 


The — a6 1 one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and 2 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which declares five. writings, produced 
by the heirs of Gourand, and depoſited 
with the ſecretary, of the bailiage of 
Angers, to be forged and counterfeited. 


* 1 


The nineteenth of J uly, one thouſand 
mn hundred and: Leighty: Sn TE 


1 of the court of 2 
which condemned Peter Verdier, called 
| R 3 John 


| 
4 

4 

N 

. 

4 
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John Lewis, to be but in the pillory 
upon the ſquare of Queerhont, having 
a bill ſtuck before and behind, with theſe 
words, A ſharper,” and then to be ba- 


niſhed for five years” — 


The twenty-third' of July, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty- Wo. 
5210499 1; 10000 tl of. yd 

Sentence of the churt of parkament 
which condemned John Therrot te be faſ. 
tened by an iron collar, to a ſtake erected 
for that purpoſe by the common hangman, 
during three Tucceffive” market days, in 
the public ſquare of the Fountains of 
Auxere, and to remain, each day, two 
hours, having a bill placed before aud 
behind, with theſe words, A fraudulent 
Abankrupt,“ and to be 3 for 


three years, 


”1 


- — — 
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The twenty-fifth of July, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Peter Tillot to be faſten- 
ed by an iron collar to a ſtake by the com- 
mon hangman, during three ſueceſſive 
market - days, in the public market - place 
of the city of Cahers, and to remain 
there during two hours each day, having 
a bill ſtuck before and behind, with theſe 
words, A man having reſcued a pri- 
„ ſoner from the officers of juſtice,” 
and in the ſame place to be branded 
with theſe three letters, G A L, and 
from thence conducted to the galleys, and 
to ſerve there as a ſlave for the ſpace of | 
three years, 


R4 | The 
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The twenty-fifth of July, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Antonia Joſſe, the wife 
of Love Roche, to be faſtened by an iron 
collar to a ſtake by the common hang- 
man, in the public market- place of Faules, 
in the city of Riom, three ſucceſſive mar- 
| ket days, and there to remain for the 
ſpace, and during two hours, having a 
bill ſtuck before and behind, with theſe 
words, For robbery in the market- 
t place,” after which to be branded with 
the letter V, and ſhut up for three years 
in the houſe of Correction. 


The twenty- fifth of July, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Margaret Bornier, wife 
of 


PARLIAMENT OF PARIS, 4% 
of Noel Lonchamp, to be faſtened by an 
iron collar to a ſtake in the public ſquare 
of the city of Laon, having a bill ſtuck 

* before and behind, with the following | 
words, For being a thief at the fair,” 


' whipped, marked, and confined to the 
hoſpital for three years. 


The twenty-fifth of July one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of Parliament 
which condemned Jane Margoutier, wi- 
dow of Martin Follet, and Margaret 
Follet, her daughter, to be faſtened by 
an iron collar to a ſtake by the common 
hangman, in the public ſquare of the 
town of Chateauneuf, in Themarias, and 
there to remain, during the market, for the 
pace of two hours, having a bill ſtuck be- 
fore and behind, with theſe words, A 


* corn 
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« corn ſtealer during the harveſt, under 
6 pretence of gleaning it; in the ſame 
place to be whipped, laſhed, and branded 
with a hot iron, in the form of a let- 
ter V, and each to be ſhut up during 
three years in the houſe of Correction 
belonging to the General n of 
Saltpeter. 


N. B. During the month of July, 


One tranſported for three years, and 
tied to a ſtake with an iron oo. 
lar. 


One branded and ſent t to the galley 
for three years. 


vg Two to be . with a an iron col- 

nr to a ſtake, and ſent to the houſe 
of Correction for three years, and 

branded with a letter V. 


- The 


AAN OF PARIS 2 


The firſt of Auguſt, one thouſand ſcFrcen 
hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned William Durand and 
Jane Hurte, his wife, to be faſtened by 
an iron collar to a ſtake, by the common 
hangman, during three ſucceſſive mar- 
ket days, in Faules- ſquare, in the town 
of Riom, and there to remain each day 
two hours, having each a bill ſtuck before 
and behind, bearing theſe. words, Pub- 
„ ic ſharpers;“ in the ſame place, the 
third time, the aforeſaid Durand ſhall be 
branded with the three letters G AL, 
and conducted to the galleys for a ſlave, 
for the time and ſpace of three years, and 
Jane Hurte with the letter V, and from 
thence conducted to the houſe of Cor- 
rection, to the General Hoſpital of Salt- 
peterie, there to be detained and confined 
during the time and ſpace of three 
years. | 


The 
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The third of awe, one thou card ſeven 
hundred and eigh e 


Sentence of the court of . 
which condemned James Courtin to be 
faſtened by an iron collar to a ſtake, by 
the common hangman, in the public 
ſquare of the city of Uxerre, and there to 
remain one market day, during two 
hours, with a bill ſtuck before and be- 
hind, with theſe words, A ſharper,” 
upon a complaint and accuſation, entered 
at the requeſt of the Subſtitute of the 
Attorney General, againſt Francis Caprais 
Clinchaut, and Mary Jane Berry, put 
the parties out of the court and of law. 


| x The 
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The ſixth of Auguſt, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned James Patenoſtre to be 
faſtened to an iron collar, during three ſuc- 


ceſſive market · days, in the public ſquare f 


the town of Sens, by the common hang- 
man, and there to remain two hours each 
day, having a. bill before and behind, 
with theſe words, A gambler,” after 
which to be tranſported for five years 
from the bailiwick of Sens, of the city, 
and from the juriſdiction of the Provoſt 
Marſhall from Paris, and of all the atten+ 
dants of the court. 
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ſeven hundred and eighty- two. 


__—— of the court of parliament 
which condemned Catharine Ledger, 
wife of Robert Loiſelet, to he faſtened 
by an iron collar by the common hang- 
man, in the public ſquare of the town of 
Effeyes, having a bill before and pr 
45 theſe words, A ſharper.” 
arged James Laverdat, Elizabeth oy 
= ys wife, and John Baptiſt Laver- 
dat of the acculations and com wplainrs 


e. 4 


The fourteenth of Auguſt, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-twWo. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 


which condemned Benigne Joſeph La- 
loutte 
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| toutte to be faſtened to an iron collar, by 
the common hangman, at the ſquare in 
Grenetat-ſtreet, - near St. Martin-fidlds 
Abey, and there to remain from ' nvon 
till two o'clock, having a bill ſtuck before 
and behind, with theſe words, A 
„ ſharper in forging and uttering as true 

* another's hand writing,“ and in the 
_ fame place, marked with the three letters, 
G AL, and from thence to be conducted 
to the King galleys to ſerve the King as 
a flave for the rene Aer. n of three 


years. 


The twenty- ſecond Auguſt, one Wits 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-iyis. 


Sentence dees at > ebnen 
ber of the Caſtleward of Paris, Wich 
condemned William Maillet, bookbinder, 
to be repremanded for being drunk, and 

having 
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having diſturbed by his indecent behaz 
viour, ou Eaſter-day, divine worſhip, in 
the pariſh. church of St. Hillary, having 
uſed violence againſt a Swiſs of the afore 
ſaid pariſh, by endeavouring to puſh him 
out, having thrown down the ſaid Swiſs 
and having thereby occaſioned a fracture 
of the knee-pan, by which fracture he 
remains a cripple. Sentenced to pay ſix- 
| hundred livers damages, and three livers 
to the King, to be levied on his goods. 
The faid being judged at ſo trifling a 
damage on account of Claude Duncan, 
(the injured party's intervention.) That 
the aforeſaid ſentence be printed, and 
ſtuck up in all parts of the town, and at 
the door of St. Hillary's church. 
Attorney General, plaintiff and accuſer; 
William Maillet, book- binder, defend- 
ant and accuſed, Claude Duncan, a 
. Swiſs, of the pariſh of St. rr, 
plaintiff in intervention. wo 30 
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N eie 2 i 
The twentyathird of | fi uy ons, * how 
« {apdieven, Ran and Shep wwan. 41 

4 WM 

Santos ; of the cours: pri 3 
which. condemned John Lewis Lafond 
to be faſtened to an iron collas in Greve- 
ſquare, and there to remain from twelve 
ta two, having a bill ſuck. before and 
behind bearing theſe words, Wound- 
ing and maiming with a long knife,“ 
afterwards to be conducted to the King's 
galleys,. and there to ſexve the King as 
a flave for ever, and to be previouſly 
marked with G A L. 


»- 
1 


26 R rf ns 3 1 4 5 AAitber 
The twen ty-third of Auguſt, one thou · 
fand cm bundred and Fight: two. 

8 Wer 
enen af the court of aan 


which condemned Andrew. Brofle to be 
688; 8 faſtened 


„ 
C4 
: 
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faſtened by an iron collar, to a ſtake ! in 
the public märket hall in the town of 
Bontietable; and there to remain on a 
market-day, during two hours, having a 


Bil ſtuck before and behind him with 


theſe words, A Eine Never, aud 
* e r ne 
2 n 1 93. cli Bog os TEL <p] 
. Diſcharged Fuer Ciran of the neeu- 
fation. i. 1 
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The 3 of Auguſt, one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


n * n 22 


Sentence of this court of parliament 


which condemned René Leriche to be 


faſtened by an iron collar, by the com- 


mon hangman, in the public market 
place of the city of Ferſnay le Vicomte, 


having before and behind a paper bear- 
ing theſe words, * corn in 
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the market hall,” whipped and marked, 
and ſent to the galleys for five years. 


- 2 2 
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'The ewenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, ons thou- 
land ſeven hundred and ighty-twp. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 


which condemned John Berney to be , 


hanged till he was dead, by the common 


hangman, on a gallows placed in the 
public market-place of the city of Mou- 
lines, for robbing a ſervant. 


hat an ts 
_ 5 „ 


N. B. During the mend of Auguſt, 
+ one to be hanged· Er Fino 32 Fa 


One condemned to the oalleys to per- 
petual ſlavery, and to be branded 
n ry cos. ihe letters GA i 


TS 


/ 


e n e ENG 
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+ Five condemned to be faſtened: to a 
take, by an iron collar, and one 
ſent to the Houſe of Correction for 


three years, and branded with _ 
GAL. 3 | BEE. F x 4 


Sentence of the e! Court 


| Condethned Wilkam Meullet, book- 
dli.inder, to be reprimanded for get- 
+ * ting drunk and diſturbing divine 
_ worſhip, to pay fix hundred hvres, 
and three livres to the Kings to be 
levied on his * 


Tube nd of September, one thoufand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


e of che court of parlament 
which condemned Stephen Damerien and 
Claudius de I to be faſtened by 

3 an 
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an iron collar to a ſtake, by the common 
hangman, in the corn- market of Bour- 
ges-town, and there to remain one mar- 
ket day, during two hours, having a 
bill ſtuck before and behind, with theſe 
words, Diſturbers of the public quiet,” 


after which to be tranſported for the 
time and ſpace of three years. 


* - 


The fourth of September, one thoufand 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Lewis Dharcourt to be 
| faſtened by an iron collar to a Rake, by 
the common hangman, in Greve market- 
place, and there to remain from twelve 
to two o'clock,; having a bill ſtuck before 
and behind, with theſe words, R de- 
6, frauder of the morchants by means f 

"Re letters, and likewiſe to be 

8 3 branded 
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branded with a bot iron in the-form of 
the three letters G A L; after which 
to be ſent and conducted to the King's 
galleys, there to ſerve as a ar" 
time and ſpace of nine ears. e 


4 * = — 8 5 * aan. 1 
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The fixth of September, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty- two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Lewis Portevin to be 
faſtened by an iron collar to a ſtake, by 
the comman hangman, erected in the 
public market - place in the city of Beau- 
vais, and there to remain one market day 
during two hours, having a bill ſtuck 
before and behind bearing theſe words, 
« Theiving com in the fields,“ at 
the ſame time ſtripped, flogged, and 
marked with the three letters G A L, 
nd” Een and conducted to the King's 


LEE "oF galleys 
nt 8 A « 2 
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. and there to ſerve as à flave for ei 
the time and ſpace of three years. 
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The W debe ak aikvuſed 
1 hundred and eighty-twge 0+ 1 
Hen 903 ts with Q::514 commas 
Sante of the court of parliament 


which condemned James Curabet to be 
faſtened by an iron collar to a ſtake by 
the common hangman. in the market- 
place of the city of Billom, and there to 
remain one market -day, during two 
hours, having a bill ſtuck before, and 
behind with theſe words, A ſtealer of 
« ſheaves in the field during the harveſt,” 
and in the ſame place to be whippedand 
marked with the three letters, G L. 

and from thence conducted to the Kings 
galleys, to ſerve there s a flave. rs 

time and ſpace o of five. Te nm 
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The cuxlith of September, one, thouſknd 
ſeven hundred and eightyetwo., +; 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
I which condemned Nicholas. Poirier, al- 
ready tried and condemned to the galleys 
for nine years, by the judgment of the Pro- 
voſt Marſhall at Orleans the zoth of May 
1769, to be hung on à gallows by the 
common hangman in the market of Ma- 
* in Rem n ane 
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"Phe Thürteenth of Septeniber, one ko- 
| * ſehen hundred and by an nin 


zoos of the court of parliament 
Wich condemned Nicholas Duchois, 
Picard, and Pautre, alias Belleface, to be 
Faſtened- to an iron collar by the com- 
mon hangman, in the principal market- 
place in the village of Cofligny, * 
ry PL a bi 
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bill ſtueck before and behind with theſe 
| words, | Stealing ſome ground corn in 

the fields during the night, to be 
whipped, marked, and ſent — * 
e 11 2 


= 
"of * 1 


= IE: 
. 1 4 n 2 
Is : 5 a « 


The thirteenth of September, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty- two. 


| Sentence of the court of parliamemt 


which condemned John Douhard to make ö 


honourable amends before the principal 
church door in Belleroche, where he is 
to brought in a tumbrel by the common 
hangman, having a bill ſtuck: before an 
tbehind, with this word, „Parricide 3 
ufter which to be drawn in the ſame 
tumbrel to the public market - place, in 
the aforeſaid Belleroche, and there to 
be burnt alive, for having premeditately 
ft = toa thatched * or * built 


_by 


. 
* FN 
N * 1 2 
1 * 
* I 
*% | K 


to the latter, but the youngeſt in his 
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him, 4 7 in which he reſided with' Be- 
nedicta Troney, (with whom he was 
betrothed,) and two children belonging 


confeſſion he declared to be his, after 


having cauſed the ſaid Benedicta Troney 


and — hy; aſk 
flames. 4 


_ ſeventeenth of September, one thou. - 


ſand ſeven * . 2 


1 of the court ok parliamerit, 


which condemned John Baptiſte. Paſ- 
ſemigny to be hung by the common 
hangman on a gallows erected for that 
purpoſe, in the public market-place of 
the town of Laon. For: robbing ſer- 


= iir 0 2 ED 
— 9 9 2 "+ 4 # ww 4 * * 4 Py 2 3 
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The ſeventeenth of September, one thous 8 
1 ſeven hundred and eighty· yd. 


1 


ee of ee of parkimend -& 
which condemned John Frangois, button 
maker, to be hanged by the common 


* hangman, and there to remain till he is 


dead, in the public market - place of Mons 
; zeyille, for a burglary, 


The cighteenth.of September, one thous 
3 ſeven IE and 2 | 


ane: of — court of eat 
which condemned Jacquet Demeurant; 
widow of Charles Depoi, to make ho» 
nourable amends before the principal door 
of the pariſh church in the town of 
Thouars, where ſhe is to be drawn on a 
tumbrel by the common hangman, hays 
5 _ a b ſtuck before and behind, with 

| theſe 


de aſoreſaid; afterwards to be broug 


ſ⸗heſe words, A woman who poiſoned 
4 her huſband;” and in the ſame place 


to have her thumb cut off on a ſtake by 
ht 


to the public market - place of the city of 
Thovars, * be burt alive on a LO | 
with amel. * 


The eighteenth of September, one thou- 
2 * ſeven hundred A 


5 —— * of the court of parliament 
Which condemned Magdalen Bourgeat, 
wife of Lewis Pruſſe, to be faſtened to 
am iron collar, by the common hangman, 
to a ſtake purpoſely ereted in tlie 
public market · place uf the town of 


Troyes, and there to remain one market - 


„ fayad hours, having a bill 
ä and behind, with theſe 
2 | | words, 


* 


, . " 
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words, A ſhop lifter;“ and in the ſame 
place to be whipped and marked with the 
letter V. afterwards to be fent to the 
Bridewell belonging to the General Hoſ- 
| ; paital of Salpeter, and there to be confined. 


a 
WW. 


for the time and ſpace of three pres. 


ſand ſeven . and 12 K 


Sentence of the 1 
which condemned Peter Peignot to be 
broke ahve on a fcaffold erected for that 
purpoſe in the public market · place of 
the town of Chateauroux ; the aforefaid 
Peter Peignot previouſly to apply to him 
the ordinary and extraordinary q ueſtion. 
Far aſſaſſination and theft. 


Fan - 


5 The 
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I The twenty-fifth of September, one thoti- 
= . ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


1 Sentence of the court of parliament 
Thich condemned Renoyld Bonneau to 
be faſtened to an iron collar to a ſtake, 


purpoſely erefted in the public market- 


| Hall, in the city of Mayenne, by the 


. 


common hangman, and there to remain 


one market-day during two hours, ha- 


ning a bill ſtuck before and behind with 
| theſe words, Thieving cotton; and 


Se? _ 


in the ſame place flogged naked, and 


branded with a hot iron with the three 
s after which to be ſent to 


the galleys, and there to ſerve as a ſlaye 
for the time and ſpace of three years. 


* 


7 
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The twenty-fifth of September; one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-tW]9 ꝗ U 


Sentence of the court of parlament 
which condemned Robert Furcy Barbot, 
and Genevive Petit, his wife, to be faſ- 
tened by an iron collar to a ſtake, erected 
for that purpoſe by the common hang- 
man, in the public market - place of the 
city of Albert, and to remain one markets 
day during two hours, having each 2 


bill ſtuck before and behind with theſe * 
words, Diſobedience to juſtice and a 


& fraudulent bankrupt ;” and for the ſaid. 
wife of Barbot, Diſobedience to juſ- 
« tice, and accomplice with a fraudulent 
„ bankrupt;” afterwards to be baniſhed 
for the time and ſpace of five year s. 


, 


* by the ordinary and extraordinary queſ- 


God be — and cighty-rmo, 


Sentence of the court» of parliament 
which condemned Gilbert Gagneux, alias 
Burbbonous, to have. his arms, legs, 
thighs, and back broke alive by the 
common hangman,, on a ſcaffold erefted 
for that purpoſe in the public market» 
place of the Fountains of the city of 
Auxerre, and to be previouſly exorted 


tions, for aſſaults and robbery he com- 
mitted on the high- road, to put off the 
accuſation  againft John Gaudry, juſt 
* after the executian of the. Aſante 


23 


The 


« 5 i 


o 
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The twenty-ſeventh of September, one. 
thouſabd ſeven hundred and e 


Sentence of the court of dar 
| which condemned Robert Cuſſet, alias 
Delaune, to make honourable amends 
before the principal door of the cathedral 
of the town of Riom, where he i is to be 
brought by the common hangman in a 
tumbrel, having a bill ſtuck before and be- 
hind, with this word, Fratricide,” and 
in the ſame place to have his thumb cut 
off, after which to be brought to the pub- 


lc market-place of the city of Riom, and 
there, to be broke alive, on a ſcaffold* 


erected for that purpoſe, by the ſaid exe- 
cutioner, for having aſſaſſinated and ſtab- 
bed his brother. | | 


* 
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, The twenty- ſeventh of September hats 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two, 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
* which condemned Michael Lavarie, jewel- 


ler, to be hanged till he was dead, by the 


common hangman, on a gallows erected 
for that purpoſe in the public market- 
3 hall of the city of Mamers, fork burglary. 


N. B. During the month of September, 
condemned. 
* Three broke on the wheel. 
Two burnt. 
| Four bun g 


One whipped and marked G A L, and 
ſent to the houſe of Correction for 
- three years. 


- , 
5 I o 
a 'P 
fs 4 5 
91 * 
* * 


Six 


+ 
. 
. 
4 
id Ls 
4 
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Six to be faſtened by iron collars; to be 
| tranſported, one for three en the 
others for five eas. 


One to be faſtened to an iron collar, 
* and afterwards to ſerve in the gal- 
leys for three years. | 


The firſt of Odtober, one thouſand ſeven.” 
hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament- _ 
which condemned Francis Jullien to be faſe 
tened by an iron collar to a ſtake, erected 
in the market · place of St. Nicholas, by the 
common hangman, and to remain there 
from ten o'clock till noon, having a bill 

wrote and ſtuck before and behind, bear- 
ing theſe words, . Stealer of lead on St. 
„ Nicholas's port ;” and in the ſame 
* marked with three letters G A LI, 
T 2 1 


"IS 
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after which to be ſent to the king 8 gal- 
leys, and there to ſerve for the time and 


* of three el 


The firſt October, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 

which condemned Charles Moulin to be 
faſtened by an iron collar, by the common 
hangman, to a ſtake erected in the mar- 


"Nj ket-place of the city of Coney, and to re- 


main one market-day during two hours, 
having a bill ſtuck before and behind with 
theſe words, Cutter of fruit trees; 
and in the ſame place to be marked with 
the three letters GAL, after which to be 
" ſent to the galleys, and there to ſerve the 


King as a flave, for the time and ſpace 
vf three years. 


© 6 0 8 
33 
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| The third of Gabe one thouſand ſeven” 

75 „Funden and enn 12. 

Sentence of the court of parlament 
which condemned James Lefevre to be 
faſtened by an iron collar to a ſtake, 
erected on the port of St. Nicholas, by 
the common hangman, having a bill ſtuck 
before and behind, bearing theſe words, 
« Stealing lead on St. Nicholas's port;“ 
and in the ſame place marked with the three 
letters, G A L, after which to be ſent to 
the galleys, there to ſerve as a ſlave for 
the time and ſpace of three years. 


The third of October, one thouſand ſeyen 
hundred and cighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parhament 


which condemned William Boiffery to be 
T & ' faſtened 
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faſtened by an iron collar, by the com- 
mon hangman, to a ſtake erected for 
that purpoſe in the ſquare of the Palais 
Royal, having a bill ſtuck before and be- 

hind, with theſe words, A thief, and 
a having endeavoured to deceive in ha- 
« vying at his button hole, without any 
« title, a red ribbon, nearly reſembling 
40 the order of St. Lewis ;” at the ſame 
place to be marked with the three letters 
G.A L, after which to be ſent to the 
galleys, and there to remain as a flave 
for the tune and ſpace of five years, _ | 


— 4%. 44%. Og 


The third of Oaober, o one thouknd Gre 
hundred and ns. | 


; Senta of the court 55 KW" 

which condemned John Emanuel Henry, 
Journeyman joiner, to be whipped and 
marked, and ſent to the galleys for life; 
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and Ann Magdalen Euſtache, his wife, 
to be whipped, marked, and ſent to Bride 
well for nine years, for private ſtealing, | 
falſe keys being found in their poſſeſſion. @_ 


4. 


| The fourth of October, one "thouſand: 
ſeven hundred and cighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Lewis Joſeph Haug- 
mauet Femblards to be hanged till he 
is dead, in the principal market-place 
of the city of Chinon, previouſly applied 
to him the ordinary queſtions, for bur- 
glary, and being an accomplice in the 
death of his brother Chaboſſiene. 


2 80 EIT | . — 112 5 : 
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The eleventh of October, one thoufand 
ſeven hundred and eiglity-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Mary Jane Vaſſias, 
widow of Jamet Heyraud, alias, Candit, 
to be faſtened by an iron collar to a ſtake, 
erected in the market - place of Faules, in 
the city of Riom, and there to remain one 
market - day, during two hours, having 
a bill ſtuck before and behind with theſe 
words, For ſtealing at the fair; and 
in the ſame place whipped: and marked 
with the letter V, and confined for ever 
in the General Bridewell of the Hoſ _ 
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The eleventh of October, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-twWwo. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Peter Villian, alias 
Faint Peter, to be whipped by the com- 
mon hangman in the city of Mortagne, 
and to be marked with the three letters 
GAL, after which, to be ſent to the 
galleys, there to ſerve. as a ſlave for the 
time and ſpace of three years, for ſtealing 
a filver watch-cafe, and having ſold it to 
a watch-maker of the city of Mortagne. 

| | 4275 


The nineteenth of October, one thouſand _ 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two,” = 


Sentence of the court of parliament 

which condemned Mary Jane Labiche to 

be hanged by the common hangman on 
a gibbet 


- | g | F 
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a gibbet erected for that purpoſe in the 
market-place of Ferte-Vidame, for rob- 
bing a ſervant, and burglary. 


The nineteenth of October, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty- tweo. Y 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Joſeph Marmay to be 
- hanged, by the commog executioner, on 
a gibbet erected for that purpoſe in St. 
Stephen's market-place, in the city of 
Sens; for burglary. 


4 WV. — = + 


| The nineteenth of Octobet, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two: 


Sentence of the court of parliament 

which condemned Claudius Randoulet to 
de faſtened by an iron collar, by the 

ba 13 common 
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common hangman, to a ſtake erected in 
the public corn market, and to remain two. 
hours having a bill ſtuck before and be- 
hind with theſe words, For ſtealing 
« ſheaves in the field during the night;“ 
and in the ſame place to be whipped and 
marked with the three letters GAL; 
after which to be ſent to the galleys, and 
to ſerve there as a ſlave for three years. 


The nineteenth of October, 6 one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and Wha as * 


Sentence of the court of 8 
which condemned John Oliver, alias 
Begue, and John Rougit, to be faſtened 
by an iron collar, by the common han g- 
man, to a ſtake erected for that purpoſe in 
the public ſquare of Guerigny, having _ 
bill wrote before and behind with theſe © 
. „ For ſtealing iron from these 
| 40 Rog 


— 
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Royal Forge of Chauſide,” and in the 


fame place whipped and marked with 
the three letters G A L, and ſent to the 
King's galleys, there to ſerve as a ſlave 


— 4 


for _— time and ſpace 7 three years. | 
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The twenty-ſfocond of October, one thou- 
ſand ſeved hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Claudius Cadot to be 
faſtened to an iron collar, by the com- 


mon hangman, to a ſtake purpoſely 


erected in the public market · place of the 
town of Troyes, and to remain there one 
market - day during two hours, having a 
bill ſtuck before and behind with theſe 


words, 16 A raviſher, and in the fams 


Place branded with a hot iron, with the 


e . AL., after which to be 


e ; ſent 


PARLIAMENT OF PARIS. = ag. 
{ent to the King's galleys, and to ſerye _ 
as a ſlave during the time and ſpace of 
nine years. | 


, 


The twenty ſecond of October, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Mathurin Poupard, 
alias Brokenhead, John Gallon, alias Lan- 
gevin, John Dumois, alias Perigord, and 
John Stephen Fety, to be faſtened to 
iron collars, during three ſucceſſive mar- 
ket-days, by the common hangman, to a 
ſtake erected for that. purpoſe in the pub- 
lic market-place of Martroy, in the city 
of Orleans, and to remain there each day 
two hours, having each a bill ſtuck be- 
fore and behind bearing theſe words, 
«+ Diſturbers of the public quiet, and” 
in the fame place, the third and laſt day, 

| | the 
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the | aforeſaid Poupard and Gallon 
marked with the three letters G A L, 
and from thence ſent to the King's gal- 
leys, there to remain as flaves for the 
time and ſpace of nine years; and the 
aforeſaid Dumois and 'Fety tranſported 
for nine years each, from the Bailwick of 
Orleans, and of the city and ata 
Marſhall of Paris. 


The twenty-third of October, one thou- 
ſand ſeven * and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Peter Lewis Gallopin, 
firſt door-keeper to the Salt Magazine at 

Mieaux, to be branded by the common 
hangman with the three letters G A L, 
in the public market - place of the town 
of Meaux, and from thence ſent to the 
King's galleys, there to ſerve as a ſlave 
hk. | for 
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for the time and ſpace of three years, 
for falſe and colluſive behaviour i in 1 * 
tuation as door- Keeper. 2 


The twenty- fourth of October, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the Judges of the lateſt 
Juriſdiction of the Waters and 
Foreſts of France, and General Court 
of the Marble Table of the Palace at 
Fig, 


Which condemned Peter Bain, 1 4 
Edmund Fouchy, junior, and Stephen 


+ Mittais, junior, to be faſtened to an iron * 


collar, by the common hangman, in 
the public market · place of Paroy, 
and there remain during two hours, % | 
having a bill ſtuck before and behind % 
with theſe words, © Seditious and vio» 
N « lent 


Two hanged. 
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< lent wood cutters,” and in the aforeſaid 
place Peter Bazin, junior, Edmund Fou> 
chy, junior, and Stephen Mattais junior, 
to be marked with the three letters 
G AL, and ſent to the galleys for three 
years. Condemned Edmund Bazin ſe⸗ 
nior, to be admoniſhed on the complaint 
and accuſation filed againſt Peter Chal- 
meat, but at the requeſt of the ſubſtitute 
of the attorney general in the jutiſdiction 


of Sens, no bill of indictment was found. 


And diſcharged Peter Parigot, junior, of 
the complaints and accuſations filed 


* 


N. B. In tlie cours of ** month of 


=. | _ October, 


Eleven faſtened to iron collars, brand- 5 
ed with the letters GAL, and ſent 
to the galleys for three years. 


One do. do. for five years, 


One 


pit Hier br PHH. I 


| Vie whipped and tent to che galleys | 
Tor life, 


One do. and marked with the letters 
GAL, and ſear to the N 
| thebs years. e enn * 


Sentence of the Judges of the" Ju- 
riſdiction of the Waters and Foreſts 
of France, during the month of Octo- 
ber. F 


Three to be faſtened to iton collars 
and ſent to the gilleys for three 
years, 


One diſcharged for a flaw in the in- 


E | # $A $3 2343-2 
One acquitted, / 


* # « : ; 
- © ſ 
* \ y = $ 5 : i oa 2 
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T he. twenty-ninth of N ovember, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned John Lavigne, Jour- 
neyman pavior, to be faſtened to an iron 
collar in the Dauphin market-place, hav- 
ing a bill before and behind with theſe 
words, Thief of the ſtraps and buckles | 
«of a coach,“ to be whipped, and mark- 
ed with the letter V. and . for 
_ tive years. Ee Gen 


The chirtieth of e one 3 
fand ſeven hundred and cighty-two. 


Sentence of the: court of parliament 
which condemned John Warin to be 
faſtened to an iron collar in Greve-ſquare, 
having a bill ſtuck before and behind 
wow * words, Workman ſtealing 

4 old 
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N old iron from a ſhip in which he work 
* ed, * marked and ſent to 3h Ealleys 


4 A 4 


4 10 — 181 


for three 8 2 


3141 


N. B. During the month of November, 


One to be faſtened to ati iron collar, 
whipped and marked with the let- 


ter V, and tranf ported for five 


Feu Tra 


, 
0 


One faſtened to an iron . marked 
and ſent to the galleys for three 
Nears. | 175 


The third of! Dhececber! bo babes 
ſeven hundred and eichen. 


C1 Tie Sc | 


Sentence of the court of parliametit 
which condemned Lewis Charles Evnos, 
8 St. Lewis, a ſervant, to be hanged 

„ WY by 


* 


* * 8 - LI 71 Cy. 14 YN L. IAA 
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by the executioner c on. th T mar ket t and 
public ſquare of the ci city Efe, for 
robbing a ſervant. 


The be N 'of 8 one e thonſand 
Nene . and S ogy | 

TT" of hs court of . 
which condemned Anthony le Clerc, ſer- 
vant out of place, to be faſtened to an 
iron collar, by the common exeeutioner, 
in Greve ſquare having a bill ſtuck be- 
fore and behind, with theſe words, 

© Thieving handkerchiefs and aprons 

* from the Meunt of Piety, to be 
whipped, and marked with the three 
letters G A L, and to be ſent to the * 


Le 5 three ee 2 


—— 


PARLIA 


Ar 


ar. of r W 


The terenth of ae one thouſand 
ſeven Bundred and cigh ty-two, 


Sentence of the court of en 
which conderned»-Peter-Charbiellion, 
weaver at Sens, to be faſtened to an iron 
collar by the executioner, in the public 
ſquare of the city of Sens, having a bill 
ſtuck. before and behind with theſe words, 
10 Tin cotton from an open car- 
1 riage,” whipped; and marked with the 
three letters G A L, and ſent to the "Fe 
8 775 for thee youre: 


The tenth of December, one thouſand - 
ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned John Francis Lavalle 
to be broke alive on the great ſquare of 

U 3 the 


_— * 1 
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the city of Roie, for premeditated aſſaſ⸗ | 
fination on the body of Florent Fur: 


The tenth of December, one thoufand | 
. ſeven hundred and 67> 2 


Sentence nt the court of ane . 
which condemned Elizabeth Mercier, 
widow of Lenior, to be faſtened to an 
iron collar by the executioner, in the 
market-hall, having a bill ſtuck before 
and behind with theſe words, ** Stealer 
6 of raiſins from the market-hall floor," 
to be whipped and marked and ſent to 
the Bridewell for three years; 


RY 


a 
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The fourtecnth of Dacembes,” one 3 
band It hundred and a OO 


$4 of as court of, —_— 
which condemned John Francis le Clerc, 
broker, to be hung by the executioner in 
Greve ſquare, being firſt put on eee 
for, bunglar . % d 089 


1 * - 
=_ A 
* 1 l 4 4 2 
_ 


The fourteenth of December, one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliament 
vhich condemned Peter Lambert, quilt- 


he 


maker, to be faſtened to an iron collar, 


by the common executioner, to the Seve 
door, having a bill ſtuck before and be- 
hind with theſe words, Stealing greens 
from a marſh during night,” to be 
whipped, marked, and ſent to the galleys 


for three years, oe" 
: v4 The 


— 
— — — 
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The * of Deverriber: one thou- 
"and ſeven Hundred, and eighty- two. 


7 118 5 9 ert. AY ;Þ * Coda 


| Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned John Petit, junior, 
alias Lepoil, Francis Petit; ala Eveillé, 
Maſon and John Hubert, ,alias Baracan, 
printer, to be hung hy the common exe- 
cutioner in the public ſquare of the city 


of Agouleme, for burglary, 


Thy 8 of December, one thou- 
ſand av hundred dn ade 7 


28 > * 
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0 al of 1 court of parkaggent 


Which condemned John Baptiſte Lach- 


chaud, ſawyer, to be faſtened to an iton 


collar, by the common executioner, in the 


public ſquare of Faules, having à bill 
ſtuck before and behind, with theſe words, 
« Stealing in the fair, to be whipped, 
marked, and ſent to the galleys for five 


> 1 
1 


PARLIAMENT | OP PARIS, 


2 


The twenty-third of December, one thous ö 
_ fand ſeven hundred and <ighty- two, 


„Sede of the court of parliditneny 
which condemned Sebaſtien Guillemin, 
and Leon Macquart, to be faſtened by an 
iron collar, to a ſtake erected on the Quay 


of Rape, to remain there from ten till 


twelve o'clock, having a bill ſtuck be- 


fore and behind, with theſe words, For 


66 Stealing timber from an wood- yard,“ 
in the ſame place to be branded with a 
hot iron with the three letters GA L, 


and ſent to the galleys to ſerve as a ma 


for' the 2 and time of nine N 


The twenty-eightof December, one thous 
ſand ſeyen hundred and eighty-two. 


Sentence of the court of parliameijt 


which condemned Francis Dupont to be 
3 hung 


* 8 14 13 
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Hugg, by the « common executioner, in as 


public bull' beating place of the city of 
1 Lyons, "rag arg PS on FG: racks. -for 
% * 0 amn 1% 199 
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T he thintiach of Gras cog one 7 72 — 
_ ſeven hundred and vighty- two. 
Sentence of the court of parliament 
which condemned Francis Granger to be 
faſtened to an iron collar, by a ſtake in 
the public ſquare in the city of Dein le 
Roi, and there to remain ane market- day 
during two hours, having a paper ſtuck 
before and behind with theſe words, 
Thieving in the fair, and in the ſame 
place branded with the three letters 
GAL, and conducted to the galleys, 
there to ſerve as a flave for the time 
and en of three * 


N. B. Du- 


, . "6 AM TAMA 4 8 
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N. B, During the courſe of the month 
of December, 


| Six hung, | 


Three faſtened to iron coll and ſent 


to the galleys for three yours 
| One broke alive. IM 


Two faſtened to an iron collar, whip- 
ped, marked, and ſent to the 15 80 
teys for three years: 


One ditto, ditto, for ' ip: years. OS. 


One ditto, ditto, branded and ſent. to 
the galleys for nine years. 
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COUR DE PARLEMENT, 
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* E _ 18, 1785, 
: Qui 3 Jean Claude Ponchon 


Compagnon Cloutier, à Etre rom pu vif 
par Pexccuteur de la Haute Juſtice, ſur 


Echafaud, qui pour cet effet, ſera dreſſe 


Jans la place d de Greye ;, ic1 1 lui Jean Claude 


Ponchon prealablement applique à la 
queſtion ordinaire et extraordinaire, pour 


aſſaſſinat, et Vol. 5 rait des Regiſtres du 
Parlement, 


Du dix huit Janvier Sept, cent quatre | 


_ vigghcing- 


Vu par Ja cour le proces criminel fait 


par le Prevot de Paris, ou fon Lieutenant 


Criminel 


bitter or . WM 


Criminel a au Chitelet, ala requetedu Sub- 
ſtitut du Protareur Gen. In Roi audit 
Sitge, demandeur et acculateur, contre 
un quidam, accuſe, abſent & contumaux 
& contre Jean Claude Ponchon com pag- 
non Cloutier, defendeur et accuſe, Priſons 


206 
” 


a Paris ; la „Anis rendue ſur le dit pro- 
ces le 29 Octobre 1784, par laquelle Ia 
contumace a &te declarte bien & valable- 
ment inſtruire contre ledit quidam, ac- 
cuſe, abſent, & avant faire droit defini- 
tivEment il a ete ordonnẽ quil ſcroit plus 
amplement informs. des faits mentionnés 
Au proces ;; il a &te dit auſſi quavant faire 
droit definitivement ſur les plaintes & ac- 
cuſations intentees contre ledit Jean Claude 
Ponchon il ſeroit plus amplement informs 
pendant un des faits mentionnès au proces, 
pendant lequel tems 1] garderoit priſon, les 
preuves reſeryces ; a laquelle ſentence le» 
dit Jean Claude Ponchon a deelare ac< 
quieſcer lors de la lecture à lui fait d'icelle, 
L'Arret' de la cour rendu fur la requete 
du Procureur General du Roi, le 25 No- 

vembre 


02 trrnlers FROM THE 


vembre mille ſept cent quatre i 


par Iaquelle il a ete regu appelant a minim 
de la dite ſentence, & il a Ete ordonne qu 


expeditibns des procedures faites au Chi- 


telet de Paris contre le dit Ponchon, en- 
ſemble de la ſentence definitive, ſeroient 
apportees au Greffe criminel de la cour, à 
ce faire tous Greffiers contraints par corps, 
quoi faiſant, decharges ; comme auſſi il 4 
te ordonne que ledit Jean Claude Pon- 
chon ſeroit transfers, ſous bonne & ſite 


garde, des priſons du Chatelet en celles de 


la Conciergerie du Palais, a te faire tous 
Geoliers pareillement contrains par corps, 
ſe requiſitoire du Subſtitut du Procureut 
General du Roi du Chitelet de Paris, 4 
fin d*execution du dit arret ; I'ordonnance 


du Lieutenant Criminel dudit Chitelet 


du 3 Decembre 1784, portant que le dit 
Arret ſera execute ſelon fa forme & teneur: 
concluſions du Procureur General du Roi. 
Oui & interogé en la cour ledit Jean 
Claude Ponchon ſur les faits reſultans du | 
proces : 1 ne, | | 


— 


L 


{ 


| PARLIAMENT or ra 5 30) 
La cour faiſant droit ſur rappe F a Mas. 


nima interjette par la Procureur du Rol, 
de la ſentence du Chitelet de Paris du 29. 


| Octobre dernier met Vappelle au nent, 5 
Emendant, pour les cas reſultans du pro- 


cds, condamne ledit Jean Claude Poncho 


à avoir les bras, jambes cuiſſes et reins 


rompus vif par Vexecuteur de la Haute 
Juſtice ſur un Echafaud qui pour cet ef. 
fer, ſera drefle ſur la place de Greve, i in a 
ſuite mit ſur 1 une rone, la face tournee vers. 


le ciel, pour y demeurer tant & fi long, H 


temps. qu” il plaira a Dieu lui conſeryer, | 
la vie, ledit Ponchon prealablement .ap=, 
plique a la queſtion ordinaire & extraordi- 

naire, pour avoir par ſa bouche la revela-* 
tion de ſes complices & la verite du 


cuns faits reſultans du proces : | declare: 


tous les bien dudit Ponchon acquis & con- 
filques au Roi ou a qui il appartiendra 
{ur iceux prellablement pris la ſomme de 


deux cens livres d'amende envers le dit 


Seigneur Roi, au cas que confiſcation 


n'ait pas lieu a ſon profit; pour les proces 


yerbaus de queſtion & d' execution dudit 
: 1 


